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CHAPTER I 



The Region and the Problem 

Surinam, or Dutch Guiana, the only possession of Holland in 
continental South America, has assumed especial importance since 
the beginning of World War II. This tropical land on the north- 
eastern bulge of South America has suddenly received universal 
publicity because of its strategic location and its valuable mineral 
resource, bauxite. 

Surinam forms a part of Guiana, the territory between the two 
mighty rivers of South America, the Amazon and the Orinoco. 
This area is divided into Brazilian, French, Dutch, British, and 
Venezuelan Guiana, and Surinam lies sandwiched between the 
French and British colonies. (See map I.) The Marowyne River 
is the boundary on the east at the French frontier, and the Coran- 
tyne River serves a similar function on the west. The Tumuc- 
Humac Mountain chain, forming the divide of the Amazon River 
system, and the Atlantic Ocean mark the southern and northern 
boundaries respectively. Surinam extends from 2 to 6 degrees 
North Lattitude, and from 54 to 58 degrees West Longitude. Its 
area of 54,300 square miles is about four times that of the mother 
country, and approximately the same as that of the state of 
Wisconsin. 

Physically, the land may be roughly divided into three main 
zones running parallel to the coast: (1) a narrow fluvial marine 
coastal plain approximately ten miles wide at the Marowyne River 
and widening gradually to 50 miles at the Corantyne; (2) in the 
second zone, a belt of about 30 to 40 miles wide, scattered savan- 
nas break up the dominant equatorial forest growth; (3) the third 
zone contains the hilly and mountainous interior which composes 
the greater part of the country but which is little known and of 
very slight economic importance. 

(1) The low coastal plain rises gradually from the sea level, 
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'•"I Hi* Inn nl il< Mi.m.ilioii between land and sea is not sharp. 
^ r ' • **l di tl "I tins jic.i is below the level of high tide so diking 

• I urn -.s.iry in order to utilize the land. As seen from 

i*" »" lilt •hilling, i osisl line, fringed by a curtain of muddy 

NN ' , ' 1 h ,v ' ' diauiil impression; mangrove trees and swamps 
'iMiiiiiuihni' ih. I.mkIm ape indicate the poverty of the area. Low 
m.Ii . .. In l|*i Hs* n. running parallel to the coast, furnish 
I" Ih* di uiug. iii.I line the population centers, both past and 
I'" •"!, I • * • d.\ doped, such as Paramaribo the capital, and 

( 1 h« l»»w hind between the ridges often forms swamps. 

^ 1,1,1 h ***!"m«i iimmi; (o good advantage their experience of 
I'j’l il in i*. lb. i have built dykes at the mouths of the Suriname, 

• * Hiiiiit w 1 1 . , ’.iii.im.id.i, and Nickerie Rivers. At these points, 
d" »,r,i k ulliii.il H I* In 1 1 y n! Surinam is concentrated, because of a 
I •* 1 1 1 V I * • l 1 1 • nid b. ivy soi I I lerc are the only practical spots of 
'"lie it it »i i in l lie entire land of nearly unbroken forest. 

( ' ) I he savanna" bell is unfortunately named, because it 
"Ih 1 ' I * I • "n|.i. .ion To be sure, savanna vegetation may be 

"l* ' 1 ' 4 d iii ih. ana, not in an uninterrupted stand but rather in 
h,, ll •••'ll* led plan •. Tins savanna vegetation is due largely to 

• d i) dm Mill. I III. Ill « lunatic conditions, and the soil in this region 

'iii'ii ..iiul .mil loam. The agricultural possibilities of 
Ih* I'll n< slight, and although governmental experiments have 
heel i mad' with various types of crops, palm oil, etc., no great 
ic < * ■ . lias |h * n n poi led. 

( • ) I he 'il billy interior country, rising slowly in elevation 
I" tin bight a | m a I in the Wilhclmina Mountains (4,120 ft.), is 
I " ‘h 1 1 1 1 1 . 1 1 »ii«’d by hush Negroes and American Indians, the 
1 "ih and lb. Aiawaks, whose chief occupations are logging and 
habit. i bleeding lb. s. primitive people settle along the arteries 

M< 1 1 air) •* n at leaving uninhabited the tropical rain forest 

u bi( Im mv . i , the gn at ei portions of the land. 

1 1" • bniah "I hut ilium, due to its location in the low latitudes, 

• linpn.il. nlleiing temperatures which arc high throughout the 
v " "lib Miy .mall seasonal changes. In Paramaribo, the range 
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between the warmest and the coolest month is less than three 
degrees Fahrenheit. Temperatures in the coastal belt are usually 
one to two degrees cooler than in the interior because of the 
moderating influences of the sea breezes. Characteristic of this 
climate is the heavy rainfall; Paramaribo has a mean precipitation 
of 91 inches. Surinam’s driest areas lie in the western coastal 
district around Nickerie while the rainiest are in the interior. 
Fortunately, Surinam lies outside the hurricane zone, and thus 
escapes the serious wind damages of the lands to the north in 
the Caribbean. Someone has described the climate of this South 
American Dutch Territory as a cross between a Finnish steam bath 
and an orchid hothouse, but in reality, the moist tropical condi- 
tions are not unbearable, and records show that the health status 
is very good for the Whites as well as the Negroes, Asiatics, and 
Indians. A very favorable fact is the low death rate which is only 
I I 2 per cent per thousand, no higher than that of the United 
States. 

Traders from the Netherlands first sailed along the coast of 
(iuiana before 1600. Their first settlement was made in 1621, in 
what is now British Guiana, and successfully held by them until 
the eighteenth century. Surinam itself was first settled by Great 
Britain in 1630 and controlled by her during most of the Napole- 
onic era when it was restored to the Dutch in 1815. In the year 
1667, the Breda Peace Treaty ended the Anglo-Dutch War. In 
this treaty, the Dutch traded the colony of New Amsterdam (New 
York) for the Guianas, including the present French and British 
Guianas and a part of Brazil. The reason for the exchange was 
the lure of the very profitable plantations of tobacco and sugar, 
and the rumors of vast riches of gold to be found elsewhere in 
the country. This El Dorado and the apparent wealth of the 
tropical crops were too much to resist. However, the gold and 
sugar paradise never flourished to any great extent and slowly 
declined in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The colony 
has been a consistent liability to the mother country, but the 
present government under Governor Dr. J. C. Kielstra has been 
planning for a more prosperous future. 

Thirteen 
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Because it had practically no indigenous labor supply, Surinam 
had to depend upon importing Negro slaves from Africa during 
early colonization. In 1819, 1 the slave trade was abolished, and 
in 1863 slavery itself was ended. This presented a very difficult 
problem of labor in the colony whose population then was 53,000 
of which 35,000 were slaves. The emancipated Negroes left the 
plantations to settle in the towns, chiefly in Paramaribo, and these 
constitute what is known as the Creole element. Others went to 
the interior to live the primitive life of the Bush people, and are 
known as Djukas: Surinam and Sarramacca tribes. It was, there- 
fore, necessary to import a supplementary labor supply, and after 
1865, at various times, Chinese, British Indians, and Javanese 
were brought into Surinam to relieve the problem. The best re- 
sults were obtained by contracting workers from the latter two 
groups. The total population of Surinam in 1941 was 178,000; 
of this the Creole element made up 40 per cent; British Indians, 
25 per cent; Javanese, 20 per cent; Bush Negroes, 10 per cent; 
Whites, 2 per cent; Indians, 2 per cent; and Chinese, 1 per cent. 

Ruling ovei this extremely cosmopolitan population that may 
be called an anthropologist’s dream, is the small group of White 
people. Dutch olliiials and businessmen, with excellent training 
and reputation in colonial administration have not succeeded in 
making Surinam an asset to the Empire of the Netherlands. This 
is not due to any inefliciency on their part, but rather because of 
the poverty ol geographical resources and poor transportation. 
'Thus, for decades, Surinam has not been a paying proposition. 

The hulk ol 1 )uti h (iuiana's population is engaged in farming. 
Agriculturally, lh< colony is a land of samples. Cultivated areas, 
coi ilined largely to the coastal fluvial-marine belt, total 150 square 
miles, one I hi i d ol which is in large plantations, and the rest in 
small holding. A potential cultivable area, ten times this size, 
would U possible i! an extensive and expensive polder-building 
prog i am w » n atlemptcd. 

•Ill I MOM III! I nrlr.li abolished (his trade. I( was rr -admitted in 18 M until 
iIm (mill |M iilnl iHoui in 1 H 1 *> l'il. Nolr. 
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The shifts and changes in Surinam's agricultural production 
have hccn many The early colonial crop of tobacco soon gave 
• y o sugar wuth reigned supreme for centuries but declined 
ntfie nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Cotton, another impor- 

tic dlv' T 111 1 1C S r enteenth and eighteenth centunes > has prac- 
tically disappeared; cacao, which reached great heights in the 

“ “T- *“ ** «“ dismal xoryTppL t 
.. banana production which failed in 1911 . In the lasMecade 
re introduction of the Congo banana revived the industry some- 

Coffee a?ti n ° haS y « been found ** the production. 

’ 3 th . C P feSent t,me > is a t the end of a similar vicious cycle 
anc most o I ie plantations are now reverting to jungle The 

only crop which bnghtens the discontagin/ou^ is lat 

' “ “ Very “ e " undeI th<i wilful hands of the 

mall farmers mostly British Indians and Javanese. Experiments 

n mechanical „ce production by Whites have been tried but 
there ,s little to indicate that this can compete with native fa,me“ 
in the wet, heavy clay lowlands. 

Experiments have been undertaken with oranges. The pre- 
liminary results were not discouraging. P 

Bauxite, the chief product of the country today, is steadily be- 
coming more important to Surinam and the world. Mining is 
earned on at Moengo on the Cottica River and at Paranam on 
he Surinam River. A Dutch concern, the Billiton Company 
located on the Surinam River next to Paranam, plans h/start 

deposits of c°°- n an , d °f ef Com P etftion ^ Alcoa. The bauxite 
posits ol Surinam lie dose to the surface so that the ore is mined 
by the open-pit method. 

Cold is found chiefly in the riverbeds of the interior At the 
piesent time it is oi little importance, although it remains, next 
to bauxite, the most valuable export of the colony. 

The trade of Surinam in the last few years has become more 
favorably balanced and is dominated by bauxite which is being 
shipped entirely to the United States. ® 
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CHAPTER II 



Historical Geography 

Guiana was discovered early in the colonial period because of 
its favorable location in respect to the Northeast trade winds 
blowing from Europe. The land was first seen by Columbus in 
1499, bill no settlement was made for more than a century after- 
wards due partly to a fear of the Carib and the Arawak Indians. 
These natives are described vividly by an early writer on Surinam 
as: a People cowardly and treacherous, qualities unseparable. 

Their arms are bows, with poisonal arrows, and short-clubs of 
speckle wood. They observe no order in their fighting, nor unless 
upon very great advantages, enterprise anything but by night. 
The men they take prisoners, they put to Death with most bar- 
barous cruelties a Coward can invent for an enemy in his power. 
Women and children they preserve for slaves, and sell them for 
trifles to the English.” 1 Such oppostion by the natives would 
certainly discourage any settlement by white people. The absence 
of gold discoveries in the early days naturally influenced the 
Spanish and Portuguese adventurers to prospect elsewhere. 

The traders from the Netherlands began to take an interest in 
the Guianas in the year 1620, and what is now British Guiana 
was settled by the Dutch in 1621. However, the first colonization 
of Surinam proper was made by the British in 1630 under the 
direction of a Captain Marshall, attempting the cultivation of 
tobacco. This small settlement evidently did not thrive, because 
the French later claim the distinction of having established the 
original colony in 1640. The country proved to be unhealthy for 
the French, and they abandoned it with so much the less regret 



1 “Impartial Description of Surinam," by George Warren, published in 1667. 
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as grubbing up the land cost them much pains, and they were 
continually exposed to the insults of the native Indians.” 1 

I.ord Willoughby in 1650 made an alliance with the Indians, 
and an English colony was established, the population of which 
w.is increased in 1654 by the addition of French driven from 
Cayenne by the Indians. Because of the lack of good native labor 
supply, Negro slaves were introduced with the occupation of the 
territory. By 1665 the population had amounted to nearly 4,000 
inhabitants wilh 4() to 50 plantations being operated. The ruling 
power then consisted of a governor and his council, submitting to 
the general laws of England. 

Surinam did not continue under the British flag for very long, 
because in 1665 the Anglo-Dutch War began, and in February 
of 1667 the Dutch conquered the colony. Admiral Crynssen, com- 
manding a fleet from Zeeland, sailed up the Surinam River to 
Paramaribo and forced the English under William Byan to capitu- 
late. The terms offered by the Dutch to the planters were the 
privilege of their property while taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Netherlands. However, all the effects of Governor Wil- 
loughby of Parham and the absent English were confiscated. 

In the European War theatre, the Dutch Admiral De Ruyter 
boldly sailed up the Thames River and burned the British Royal 
Navy at Chatham, and this feat of arms led to the signing of the 
peace treaty at Breda in July, 1667. 

During the war, the Dutch had been expelled from Nieuw 
Amsterdam (New York), and this region was then ceded to 
England. Surinam, conquered by the Dutch, became a colony of 
the Netherlands, because by an article of the Treaty, both nations 
were to keep whatever they had conquered from each other dur- 
ing the strife. 

The Dutch were elated with the exchange in colonies. Nieuw 
Amsterdam was an ordinary temperate land while Surinam was 

1 "History of Surinam,” by Phillippe Fermin, published 1781. Page 12. 

2 Ibid. Page 13. 
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• liMj.n .i t paradise. Surinam was called "beyond comparison the 
»!• to i m. I most valuable colony belonging to the United Prov- 
ii . 1 1 . owing lo the vast treasures it continually pours into the 

- il* nt i ommerce." 1 

It.- i. nil of the two Anglo-Dutch wars in 1665-1667, and 
I « i * * If* / I. was to leave Surinam temporarily in a very bad situa 

In. Im .i general withdrawal in 1674 of English settlers with 

i I m ii .1 . .. . ,ii id j'lopcrty. A number of Jewish inhabitants under 

• In h 1 . 1 . i . 1 . 1 1 • nl David Nassy aided conditions greatly. These 
jfWl* dm i m out of Brazil and Cayenne, had settled up the Suri- 
n .m he. i al 1 1 u Jewish savanna, and they added an energetic 
... ! . ni. (pi rang, element to the colony. 

In Ii H. I ill wen a menace, and in 1679 Heinsius, the Gov- 

• i uni i . . jii. , 1 . .1 a va stance against the natives who were ravaging 

• l" I ind -u m aid was granted, but sound government and the 

h uh i nl law and order were not established until Som- 

• ii. I h|k became the Governor in 1683. During the live years of 

i.« .n. ii. in mil. lie achieved results which entitle him to be 

«. i nd.d i. ilu leal louiuler of the colony. 2 It was he who suc- 

• ei di d in bringing a bankrupt and disorganized settlement into a 
""•i. | in r.pi ions and ordered state. However, this reform gov- 

• i in H amused much antagonism because of his high-handed 
.... ib.. I . S.immelsdijk was instrumental in gaining the good will 

• •I ib. Indians, and he also forbade many cruelties inflicted upon 
ib. Ni rm .laves. He established a Court of Justice which pun 

• .In d ill nflendcrs of the law, and he protected the Nassy center 
1 1 ilu Jewish Savanna which became the most prosperous site nl 
ib. . nb my When he arrived at Paramaribo, he found the soldiers 

• lb and undisciplined. Immediately, he set them to work in dig 
ring Ilu Sommelsdijk Canal, now called the Sarramacca Canal, 

• Mini, . img ib, Surinam and Sarramacca Rivers. When Sommels 
dijk . .mu in the. South American Dutch country, there were only 
•n plantations, many of them ruined. In five years there wen 

1 Philippe Fermin, ofr ,//. Page 9. 

il. Iminil Section,” British Foreign Office, published 1920. Dutch (iuinin 
Page 1 1 . 
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iiiok lli, in ,'o() (il those estates flourishing. The governor also 
introduced the cultivation of cacao. 1 This vigorous administration 
created enemies, and in 1688 Sommelsdijk was murdered by 
mill 1 1 ions soldiers 

I la- following administrations were carried on successfully 
upon the foundations laid down by Sommelsdijk. French priva- 
teers were lo cause much distress in the ill-protected settlement. 
In 1689, the French Corsair, Du Casse, attacked the fortress at 
Paramaribo, bul the Dutch drove back the invaders. Surinam 
was not so fortunate in 1712 when another French privateer, 
de Cassard, pillaged many of the plantations, and the Dutch were 
forced to yield because of poor preparation of troops and forti- 
fications. A heavy ransom was obtained, and de Cassard sailed 
away leaving the Dutch with a new and difficult problem. 

Negro slaves, badly treated, had for many years escaped to the 
"Hig Bush” and settled in Negro villages there. The de Cassard 
invasion enabled large numbers of Negroes to leave their work 
and join their fellowmen in the Bush. For the next sixty years, 
•I" history of Surinam consists of dangerous revolts of these black 
people and of expeditions sent against them. Cruel handling of 
llie slaves gave ample grounds for them to desert the plantations 
and seek a happier life in the interior. 

Naturally, the escaped slaves fought bitterly to maintain their 
freedom, and I he nature of the terrain — swamps and dense forests 

madi then r apture by the pursuing white people a difficult task, 
h' 1 ■’ 1,1 1 there was a new revolt on the plantation known as 
Berg, eu dal." and lor many years after this the struggle between 
the Narks and whites continued. Most of the expeditions sent 
against I he rebels were failures, but eventually the Bush Negroes 
were pacified, although not subdued. The tribes were acknowl- 
edged as pr.uliially free, and an arrangement was made for an 
annual salary paid by the Dutch government to tribal chiefs for 
maintaining mdn 

In spile ol tin many difficulties, the colony did make progress. 

1 Hi Ifirign Office," of). at. Page It, 
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) t lillord states that "because of the richness of the soil, a 
I > 1 . 1111(1 in Surinam with 100 slaves, could make more sugar in 
»»nr year than a planter in Barbados could do in three years with 
iln ’..him number of slaves. The colony from the year 168*) to 
h."*. wiili about 1,200 white people, and 6,000 slaves, made, 
(mm about .i hundred plantations, 6,000 hogsheads of sugar a 
yiai By 1710, the population had increased to 1,500 Euro 
pi in . ,iiu| 10,000 slaves. 

< MIm i products besides sugar began to play important roles in 
Sm ii i«i 1 1 1 economy. Because of the competition on the sugar 
mail 1 1 hy neighboring producing areas, the culture of coffee was 
I h rim Encouraged by high prices, the coffee yield increased 
i tpidl) m Surinam during the early seventeenth century, but dc- 
• Ihm I I ih i m | he same century. Cacao was also cultivated with 
i t. ii *in i i v., and soon cotton became a member of the "Big 
I miii nl Surinam agriculture. 

In I //*) Surinam exported 15,200,000 pounds of sugar, 18,000 
ponii'l . nl loflce, 000, ()()() pounds of cacao, and 160,000 pounds 
..I nillmi, besides other goods, and the total value was reckoned 
at i 110,250 florins. 2 Surinam was regarded as an extremely 
valuable possession at this time, and Fermin states: "Colony of 
Sin in. mi is without contradiction, the richest and of greatest value 
l«» Holland It is distinguished from all the colonies of America 
by Ihc abundance and qualities of its production; for the coffee, 
ituoa, cotton, and sugar which grow there exceed in goodness 
i hr like commodities of other places.” 3 

I lowever, Surinam was never to live up to the high expectations 
ol I hr empire builders. Already in the 18th century, the colony 
began lo decline in importance due to the large period of strife 
wiili (he Negroes, poor administrations, faulty financial manage 
mrnl , and loss of credit. By 1775, definite signs of weakness were 
evident, bul the next century was to bring real tragedy. "Experi 

1 "J. Clifford's Case," published in 1711. Page \(). 

“"British Foreign Office, 0 of>. at. Page 12. 

! * Philippe Fermin, of), at. Page 134. 
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ence shows thus' that a people may be unfortunate in the midst 
of all the wealth of the world.” 1 

In 1780, Holland and Great Britain went to war again, and 
the British forces captured Demerara. The defenses of Surinam 
were strong enough to beat back the invaders. In the next three 
decades, the Napoleonic Wars of Europe influenced the history 
of Guiana. The important events of this great era were as 
follows : 

1795 — Conquest of Holland by France. 

1799 — British forces capture Surinam in the name of the Stad- 
holder, William the Fifth. 

1802 — Peace of Amiens, Surinam restored to the Dutch. 2 

1803 — Renewal of War and Surinam retaken by the British. 

1815 Holland regains Surinam according to the Vienna 

Treaty. 

The Dutch found Surinam of 1815 in a very unfortunate condi- 
l ion. The abolition of the slave trade in 1808 resulted in a labor 
shortage l or more than fifteen years, Surinam had been cut off 
I roii i the mot Ik i country and from Europe, and the British were 
not interested in the Dutch colony. Consequently, trade had fallen 
oil ve ry abruptly, and by the end of the Napoleonic period, much 
capital was required to revive the country. At this time, Holland 
had neither the interest nor the necessary funds with which to 
settle* such a problem. The focus of Dutch colonial aims lay in 
the I vast , not in the West; in Java, rather than in Surinam. Also 
since 1 H SO the Dutch had the Belgian problem to claim their 
immediate attention. I lolland was in a difficult financial situation, 
and thus she had few funds to spare for the development of a 
land which to the present day needed a subsidy from the Home 
Government. Actually, Surinam has been on a "dole” or "relief” 
list of the Dutch Colonial Empire. Subsidies have permitted the 
land to exist, but adequate sums for proper development of the 
country have not been available. 

1 Philippe Pcrmin, o(>. (it. Page 110. 

,J Without Dcmarara and Psscquibo which imiuincd Uuihh 
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To add to these difficulties, Paramaribo was destroyed by terri- 
ble lues in 1821 and in 1832. A fatal epidemic of yellow fever 
•drink the colony in 1851. Many of the plantations were aban- 
doned, and Surinam was at the low point of its history. In 1832, 
eslales numbered 431; in 1846, there were 383; in 1853, only 263. 
In 1863 (here numbered 217 estates, 41,000 acres of cultivable 
an a, and 32,000 labor forces; in 1873, there were but 123 estates, 
25,000 ac res ol cultivable area, and 13,000 labor forces. 1 A slow 
improvement in the economic life of the country then began, but 
progress was slow and far from being spectacular. 

In 1863, the slaves were emancipated, but these Negroes served 
a ten-year period for wages before becoming entirely free. It was 
quite remarkable that no disturbances occurred between the 
blacks and the whites. Many slaves, however, after gaining com- 
plete freedom, refused to work at the estates. The lack of planta- 
tion labor was a serious problem, and action by the government 
was essential. In 1870, an agreement was made with the British 
government to permit immigration of coolies from British India 
to serve five-year contracts. The immigrant was entitled to a 
free passage home at the expiration of his indenture. Importation 
of Javanese labor began in 1890, and like the Hindu, has proved 
successful. The initial expense of such indentured labor is high, 
but Surinam has benefited from the resulting improved labor 
situation. 

During the twentieth century, numerous plans for improving 
Surinam’s economic status have been made. The dreams of a pros- 
perous land based upon agricultural products have vanished be- 
fore the barriers of a lack of capital, labor, and shipping. Gold 
mining boomed for a time, and the railroad was built from 
Paramaribo to Dam to open up the gold fields. The industry, like 
others, has declined. 

At the present time, however, Surinam is coming into its own. 2 
The world at war demands aluminum. Tremendous resources of 

1 "British Foreign Odiir," op. at. Page 38. 
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bauxite are found in the low hills of Surinam and offer marvelous 
opportunities too great to resist. Bauxite brings capital and ship- 
ping, and the necessary addition of labor causes the future to 
seem brighter. The government budget can be balanced, and the 
\hgma of the "dole” removed. It may be possible, too, that 
Surinam may find capital for its agricultural endeavors, the tiuc 
foundations of the economic life. 1 

• I nulmg experts are inclined to the belief that the agricultural possibilities of 
Sum, am .ire limited to small scale enterprise with medium yield. 
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CHAPTER III 



Environmental Picture 

I .i< k of understanding of Surinam’s geographic handicaps has 
oil rn led to economic difficulties. The absence of exact geo- 
ii i pi in data has been a reason for this condition. Detailed study 

• •I m h material is essential for the future welfare of the colony. 

Physiography 

IIk physiographic history of Surinam is undoubtedly a com- 
ph and ml cresting story, but a long period of intensive research 
und< i most difficult conditions would be necessary before a clean- 
nil mlcrpretation of the facts could be obtained. A bare outline 

• •I | Ik physiography is herewith presented. 

I Old Mountain making period. 

II hong period of erosion. 

'Table Mountain interlude. 

III I ^position of wash materials — Pleistocene. 

I V Invasion of the sea over the wash sediments to the present 
point of contact with fluvial marine deposits — Pleistocene. 

V Uplift of the land exposing low lying coastal plain with 
series of barrier ridges running parallel to the coast. 

VI Recent sinking of the coast land in relation to sea level. 

The Terrilory may be divided physiographically into three 
•cgions: (I) The old worn-down mountain interior; (2) The 

continental wash deposits on the savanna land; (3) The recent 
fluvial marine coastal zone. 

(I) 'I he rock structure of the old age mountain landscape is 
a crystalline complex. A great number of rock types may be 
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found, but granite is the most common. The once mighty Guiana 
Mountains underwent long periods of erosion, and only the 
slumps of them are remaining today. The mountain slopes are 
not sleep, and the highest point in Surinam is located in the 
Willulmina Mountains, a peak of 4,120 feet. An interesting 
chapter m the physiographic story of this area concerns the 
Roraimn formation of sandstone at Tafel Gebergte (Table 
Mountain). Here an isolated deposit of sandstone is found 
overlying the old crystalline complex. Undoubtedly there 
was oner .. mud) wider distribution of the formation, but the 
ciosional processes have left only Table Mountain as a key that 
may help in untangling the unknown physiographic history. At 
1 1« boundary between the interior of old worn-down mountains 
and the savanna /.ones, falls occur in the rivers. These falls are 
partly due to the differences in hardness of the underlying ma- 
in uls in the Iwo areas, and possibly also to the intersection of 
I wo peneplain levels of different ages. 

(2) Sediments of sand, gravel, mud, and silt were carried by 
1 1„ streams and deposited at the base of the mountains in the 
/on. of wash deposits. This continental alluvium 1 has a gently 
rolling landscape, and here the savannas are located. The region 
is usually called the savanna belt, but this gives a false impression, 
because the dominant growth is forest interrupted occasionally 
by grasslands. The origin of these grasslands is due to edaphic 
rather than climatic causes. Rainfall, not less than in surrounding 
territories, is adequate for the growth of trees, but rapid drainage 
in the coarse quartz sand favors growth of grasses. The sand 
found here is more angular and sharp than that found in the 
coastlands. Scattered hills indicate that the crystalline rock core 
comes near the surface and rocks may be seen in the river beds. 

(3) A study of the development of the coastal plain has more 
important geographic implications than the other two divisions 
of Surinam, and fortunately a more accurate account of the physi- 
ography may be given. 

i Term used by Ijzerman in "Geology and Petrology of .Surinam." 
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Due to a sinking of the land sometime during the Pleistocene 
Age, the waters of the sea invaded the land, and lluvia marine 
sediments were deposited. This zone widens gradually from East 
to West, from 10 miles at the Marowyne River to 50 miles at t tie 
Corantyne. The materials deposited consist of clay, she , am 
sand for the most part and form an almost featureless surface 
A few small hills are probably due to a rocky base, but most 
irregularities have been smoothed over by the thick coastal a- 
posits. The materials of the plain were derived from t le m.i/.ou 
River mouth by the Equatorial Current. The coarse sands un- 
doubtedly were local in origin, but the fine clays were probably 
brought from more distant sources. The movement of the Equa- 
torial Current from East to West influenced the river patterns ° 
Surinam. Depositions by the current at river mouths shifted 
stream courses to the West. Consequently, many rivers like the 
Commewyne and the Sarramacca flow nearly parallel to the coast- 

line. 

The stream patterns have been very beneficial to the colony, 
because they have furnished East-West transporation in the only 
productive region. Without this river traffic on the coastal plain 
streams, the development of Surinam would have been more re- 
tarded than it is. It is possible to travel from the French to the 
British Guiana borders entirely by boat, with only one man-bu.l 
connection, the Sarramacca Canal. An unusual feature of most 
of the streams' is their great depths in contrast to their widths. 
'Phis feature is probably due to the strong tidal currents and the 
holding capacity of the dense vegetation along the stream ban s. 

Sand and shell ridges, "Schelpritsen,” are interesting features 
on the monotonously flat plain. These ridges run pantile to the 
coastline and represent former barrier beaches. The shallowness 
of the coastal water and an emerging land were favorable factors 
for the barrier reef formations thrown up by the surf, llic low 
ridges, from two to six feet in elevation, became centers of settle 
ment on the coastal plain because of their better drainage. 

1 This” does not hold true for the lower parts of the streams. Ed. Note. 
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\i Hu | >i < '.nil lime, such features in the process of formation 
• Hiii.ii |.< m-cii .ilon^ the Surinam coast, because the favoring 
I n i..i m| (ii u i nt c is not present. Numerous cases of land sink- 
mi in ni< ni I mi. . may be cited and the Nickerie region is an 

lit mi • amph I lie old village of Nickerie now lies under 

wall i .uni the icady invasion of the sea continues. The first 
• ilium ill i )! ( uinim was made in 1801, and cotton plantations 
wile i a ,iU r.liu I along the coast. The land was dyked, and the 
. \i.ih . i vh nd. d I *.u k to the shell ridges inland. Today, the town 

is I 'Mill iIm -.hell ridges, as the coastline has been washed 

i v\ a \ As oik shell ridge peters out, the main road of the town 

.lulls lo anollu i nearby ridge. 

Neal hiaamspunl at ihe mouth of the Surinam River, a long 
huu h ha . been ashed away in the last fifteen years, and the 
mi ml It mI lh< VT a rappa Creek, connecting the Commewyne River 
willi Ihe sea, a! which place a military station and three planta- 
tion. were ome loiaied, has been drowned. 1 

I li< dip ol sedimentary beds is very slight, and the character- 
i si it helled laud ol ihe Atlantic Coastal Plain is not found here. 
I h.w. \ < i a suggi si ion of a trellis drainage pattern may be noted. 
Ill* agi ol Ihe deposils is Pleistocene to the present, and in some 
nl ih« .hell iidg.es, lists! for road building, Indian implements 
have |m eii uiic arlhed. 'The surface near the coast is in the infancy 
nl it . unsion cy< le, and swamps are the most common features 
mI Hie I .i nd as si i n I mm the air. With increasing distance inland, 

1 1 ihul.ii y sin am . become more numerous and larger in size. The 
most yout I if nl topography is found naturally near the seacoast, 
and (In greah i the distance from the coast the more mature be- 
< i lines ihe l.indsc ap< 

I he d. plh as wt II as the surface width of the coastal plain is 
gn aiei m l h< \Y< si than in the East. Crystalline rock complex 
mi ih lop . may be seen on the Marowyne River fifty miles from the 
moiiili, hui many limes that width on the Corantyne in the West. 

In^y mill IVlii.lojiy of Surinam," l.y H. Ij/criinin. I I/. 
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An oil boring in Nickerie was driven down about one thousand 
feet without striking rock structures. 

The Pre-Cambrian complex of the interior forms a base for the 
overlying continental wash and fluvial marine deposits. The 
boundary between the interior of mountainous country and the 
savannas is quite sharp and is marked by falls in the rivers. How- 
ever, the contrast between the coastal plain and the savanna belt 
is difficult to make. Geologically, there is a boundary, but physio- 
graphically there is little indication of a change. In summary, 
ii may he said that the fluvial marine plain is characterized by 
ex i reme flatness of land, the continental alluvium zone has low 
undulations to interrupt the general level landscape, and the 
i lysl.illmc mountain region has a rolling topography with a typi- 
i al down mountain appearance. 

Climate 

Surinam has a typical rain-forest climate (AF) 1 due chiefly to 
tlx low latitude position on the northeast coast of continental 
South Amcrka. High temperatures throughout the year and 
Ii. ivy rainfall foster the growth of luxuriant vegetation which is 
•,i) dense that little light penetrates to the forest floor. Seemingly 
rich in economic possibilities, this tropical land is sparsely in- 
habited, and for the most part lying idle. Even along the river 
.ii ( cries, it is possible to travel for many hours without seeing a 
human being. Climate is the dominant element of the environ- 
ment m Ihe lives of the natives with their primitive subsistence 
agriculture, the milpa type. Great progress cannot be expected 
here due to the high temperatures and humidity which create 
distinct handicaps. 

Temper, iture 

High average and uniform temperatures are outstanding fea- 
l in cs nl the Guiana climate. Paramaribo, the capital of Surinam, 
has a yt .ii ly average of 27 degrees Centigrade (80.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit), and this is due to the low latitude position. Para- 

1 Koppen classification. 
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111 . mho has .m average temperature range of only 2.1 degrees 
< enligrade (3.8 degrees Fahrenheit). The very small range of 
U mperalurc depends chiefly on: (1) large amounts of moisture 
m Ihe air; (2) nearness to the sea with the Northeast Trades 
carrying (he ocean inlluence inland; (3) and the latitude. The 
Ion *.!ed inlenors have but slightly larger annual range. Although 
I* v. inlluenced by (lie sea, these tropical forests give off an abun- 
• lam c ol moisture even during the dry season, and the ground is 
i line, l .it id haded so that it heats and cools slowly. The monthly 
h 1 1 1 1 m i aim « s are not excessively high, but the monotony of heat 
without n Ik I is the chief handicap. The hottest month (Septem- 
bei ) hi Paramaiibo is 28.2 degrees C. (82.7 F.), and in Nickerie 
it r. 28. \ degree s ( . (82.9 F.), which are slightly lower than July 
tempi i alines in San Antonio, Texas (83 degrees F.), and Gal- 
vi tun, lisas (83.3 degrees F.). 

September and October are the hottest months of the year in 
Sui mam, because* dryer conditions then prevail, and average 
doudilirv* e. less January becomes the coolest month, because 
lin n tin lowest sun period occurs. 

d in daily rangi ol temperature is several times greater than 
tin annual range The highest temperature ever recorded in 
Faiamanbo was 99 *> degrees F., and the lowest 61.5 degrees F., 
so even tin temperature extremes are not very great. A record 
high ol 99.5 degrees may be compared with the 103 of Chicago 
am I the 1 08 ol St . Louis. 

Surinam's daily temperatures seldom rise above 90 degrees F., 
but the high relative and absolute humidity makes conditions 
oppressive Sensible temperatures are extremely high even though 
the* thermometer does not register great heat. 

Night is the winter of Surinam, but actually the tempera- 
I u res seldom tall blow 70 degrees F. However, the inhabitants 
an* veiy sensitive to slight thermal changes and appear to suffer 
easily from colds. liven white men who have lived in the land 

1 "I iiImmUk lion to Weather and Climate,” by Trewartha. Page 203. 
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for some years cover themselves with blankets while the northern 
visitors find temperatures almost too warm for any sleeping at all. 

Rain jail 

The rainfall of Surinam is heavy, and annual irregularity of 
amounts and distribution is an outstanding characteristic. Much 
of the precipitation is of the convectional type and usually falls 
during the warmer parts of the day. Trade winds blowing from 
the warm Equatorial current to the Guiana coastland contributes 
to the building of heavy rainfall totals. Variability of annual 
distribution may possibly be due to the irregularity of the Trades. 
Early mornings are generally clear, but cumulus clouds begin to 
form in mid-morning. By early afternoon, a shower or a heavy 
downpour may be expected. The rain furnishes temporary relief 
by cooling the air, but sometimes the sultry heat seems worse 
after a shower. 

Graphs of rainfall distribution in Paramaribo have been pre- 
pared for the twenty-year period from 1921 to 1940, and they 
show the great variability. Average precipitation figures do not 
mean very much here. Paramaribo has an average annual rainfall 
of ninety inches, but in 1871, the figures revealed an average of 
126 inches, and in 1899 only 48 inches. This irregularity is not 
the only perplexing problem in the study of Surinam’s climate. 
The rainfall distribution is very complex, for the latitude of the 
land. Precipitation maximum is in May (12 inches), with a 
secondary maximum in December (8^ inches). The minimums 
are in October (3 inches), and in February ( 6 V 3 inches). The 
same general rainfall pattern prevails throughout Surinam. May 
and June and July are the months of the greatest rainfall; Septem- 
ber and October, the months of the least. December and January 
are quite generally rainy and represent the second maximum, 
while February is universally the second minimum. 

No satisfactory explanation has been offered concerning the 
rainfall distribution, but the time of the daily rains may throw a 
little lighl on the subject. During the big rainy season, from 
March to August, showers come in the afternoons. This is ob- 
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viously convectional rainfall, and it coincides with the f a .i 
mum at the mouth o( , he Ama20 „ H „w„et ‘ U rmu th T',' 
rainy period, from December to January, rain falls at nieht TJV 

bZg T°"de Win*'"' 0 ' “ Z™' “ 0 ''" 8 the 
„■ ,”f ad< W,mk - T ™ Possible explanations of the lower 

due m h f™ 5 “ e: (1) The Febr “”y minimum seems to be 
due to higher pressure which offsets convection This hi ah 

More detailed information is necessary before makine a re 
liable analysis of the annual distribution. g 

A study of yearly variations reveals a climatic cvcle The 

^ ^nced'every 

ceedingly pKlr due t0 lack of «' 

fact may prove * 

works and other like provisions should plan 

a'rTcoZ 19M 10 195 4 - “ the ta *«ions of a cjde 

the effort a'nd ^ dr0 " 8ht wi " be well worth 

fo,Z7f lMd lMS rainW1 th “ th5 more rugged and 

the east™ Te 7 , PM °‘ the “'“V <«s than 

‘ • xecipitation on the west coast averages from 58 tn 

« inches annually, and the Interior usually has wel „1 ,00 

imthesjhere are no climatic records for the vast JtllZZ 

Pressure 

Pressure conditions are quite constant, and the annual avenue 
701 mm. in Paramaribo. Monthly changes arc very slight, £ 
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there are never any marked low pressures. Consequently, there 
are no hurricanes. 

Winds* 

The weak pressure gradients make air movement slight. In 
I’aumaribo, the average is 2 (scale of 0 to 12), with maxima 
m I I'hruary and September, the dry months. The lack of winds 
makes the climatic conditions worse. Discomforts of high tem- 
pi i.iiures and humidities with no breeze cause much discontent 
,,ii the part of the whites. A breeze is a wonderful thing, and 
in. I in |» shut off by screens. The Dutch would rather battle 
in" ••(iiilocs than risk blocking a slight wind. 

Wind velocities are stronger along the coast due to the sea 

I Nickcrie and Coronie are much more pleasant than 

1*111 mi, nil, n because of these afternoon breezes. These two towns 
i, . i,.e. .i wind velocity of 3 (scale of 0 to 12), and in February 
ill, vilmity is 4. In the interior, at Kabelstation, the average 

in. I velocity is only 1, as here the sea breeze has little if any 

UtfltH III l 

W m l dim I ion is very constant also, usually northeast and 
. t i, tind unking from north-northeast to southeast. 

I lutnltllt y 

H • I, »in* .md absolute humidity is always high. In Paramaribo 
il.* v ui I v avc rage is 81 per cent relative humidity. 

Soils 

III. i, uiiy Iropical climate of Surinam encourages a maximum 
.1 .In niK.il and a minimum of mechanical weathering. Rock 
d* . ompoMiion is rapid due to the warm temperatures, high 
I a uni* lily, and heavy rains. As a result, the regolith develops 
mill li more rapidly, and it is much thicker than in temperate lands 
\ Mlioiigli the* depth of the soil is usually great, the heavy rain 
l, ill In, ms leaching which removes the mineral salts, rouse 
i|uenMy, the soils are not very fertile, and they are quickly ex 
b. Misled when agriculture is practised continuously. 

• Nrc chart on next page. 
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Uterites and lateritic soils arc typical of the tropical ram forest 
climate. They are the result of severe leaching and therefore 
numerous mineral elements have been removed mduding many 
,i | kalis and alkaline earths. According to tests made by • 
Muller, at the "Botanical Station” in Paramaribo the soil of 
Sin mam are extremely poor in calcium; they are ow m | 

they are fair in potash; and they are quite high in mag- 
!„ '.mm The materials that remain in the laterite soil are more 
I, „ insoluble, and they contain aluminum hydroxite, iron hy 

and silica. Since in general silica is more rapidly rc- 

by solution than the other two elements, a fully developed 

may consist of only iron and aluminum hydroxides. 

, l„ (( .d lateritic soils have a deficiency in humus as well as in 

.alls, liven though the soil is covered with a d^se vege- 

do not return as much organic material to the so. 

„„ and the rapid oxidation of any organic matter allows 

1 1 1 1 If to enter the soil. The abundant -Ml « 

uialerial so that many Surinam streams are a dark coffee 

■ nlm man the organic matter in solution. Due to the lack o 

plant foods and humus, laterites are generally considered 

, soils The infertility is partly outset by favorable dimat 

! I for the plant growth. Long rooted crops which are 

, M . obtain plant foods deep in the ground are best suited fo. 

Milp.i nigratory agriculture is a response to the infertility 

laterites. Bush Negroes and Indians clear small patches 

Big Bush by girdling the large trees and cutting the unde 

l.n.sh Cassava and plaintains are planted and cultivated ... a 
, mde lashion for two or three years. Then, because of exhaustion 
i >i the soil at the top of these crops, the clearing is abandon^ 
md a new site is exploited. However, soil depletion may not U 
chief cause of abandoning these clearings. I>. Fernandes. 

, ,i rector of Surinam's Agricultural-Economic Department, s ales 
,hat the more important cause is the difficulty of keeping the land 

' AK^u dtura. Yearbook, 1938. "Soils and Men." Page 973. ^ ^ 



cleared of ever-encroaching undergrowth. Actually, it is easier 
to clear a new spot, because the floor of die Equatorial forest is 
quite free of the masses of vines and plants that litter a clearing 
after a short period of time. 

The chief agricultural lands of Surinam are located along the 
rivers and near the coast on immature soils that are lateritic in 
character but not true laterites. These soils are much more fertile 
than those in the interior. The coastal belt is made up of heavy 
clay with occasional sand and shell ridges. The very acid clay 
has a PH of 4.5 to 5, and the texture is extremely fine. During 
the rainy season, the clay becomes a plastic mass, but in the dry 
season, it is very hard and cracks due to great shrinking. Soil 
conditions are nearly ideal for rice cultivation. The Javanese and 
British Indians live on the ridges and plant rice on the lowland 
clay soil. 

Swamps are very common features of the Surinam landscape as 
seen from the air. The plant growth of these undrained spots 
builds up organic material so that there is a very high content of 
humus. Pegasse soil, which is highly acid, is an excellent coffee 
soil as long as the PH does not exceed 6 (iron is not in solution 

above 6) . The drained swamp areas and soils are also excellent 
for the growth of rice. 

Soils in the coastal zone have much greater possibilities than 
the more mature laterites of the interior. However, it should be 
clearly understood that the soils in general are poor in Surinam 

and that they are a distinct handicap to many agricultural 
ventures. 



Transportation 

The rivers form the transportation arteries of Surinam. River 
travel is cheap, and in most areas the only method possible. Be- 
cause of the nature of the decomposition of the coastal area and 
the consequent influence of the Amazon Equatorial Current, some 
streams flow nearly parallel to the coast for many miles.’ It is 
therefore possible to travel by river and connecting creeks the 
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entire length of the lowland belt from the French to the British 
Guiana borders. The rivers are unusually deep for their widths 
because of the tide water influences. For example, the Cottica 
River at Moengo, more than one hundred miles from its mouth 
is less than one hundred feet wide, but is twenty-four feet deep’ 
The tidal currents are strong and serve to speed up or to slow 
down river traffic as the case may be. Mud banks at river mouths 
hinder the water transportation greatly. The bar at the mouth 
of the Surinam River prevents ships with more than a nineteen 
foot draft from entering. Dredging of the channel at this point 
IS badly needed, but it has been considered too expensive a 
project by the Dutch government . 1 

The rivers are navigable for motorboats to points where the 
hrst rapids and rock obstruct further passage. In the interior, no 
modern method of transporation by river is used, and the dug-out 
canoes of the Bush Negroes are common . 2 These Bush Negroes 

are marvelous boatmen, and they handle their canoes in a very 
skillful manner. 7 

One railroad runs from Paramaribo southward to Dam, a dis- 
tance of 173 kilometers. This railroad was built to furnish trans- 
portation facilities for the gold fields with the hope of opening 
up the interior. This dream was not realized, and at the present 
time the tram runs once a week, and the rates are high. It costs 
more to ship gold from Placer to Paramaribo, sixty guilders a 
ton, than from Paramaribo all the way to the Netherlands. In 
spite of the high charges, the operating costs of the railroad are 
so great that the line loses money annually. 

Roads have been built only in the coastal areas near the towns 
particularly around Paramaribo. Plans for a more extensive road 
system in the coastal belt have been formulated, and work has 
already begun. Roads around the capital city are being extended 
and improved, especially the road linking Paranam to Paramaribo. 
ie Albina to Moengo road, a narrow path cut laboriously 

'The traffic on the river would not justify tl,e expense, lid. Note. 
laivl V onboard motors have begun to In- um « | i ,| Nnii 
I’orty two 




t hi miy h the jungle is also being improved. The route has grea 
importance, because it is the only road in eastern Su - 
m.nii, and if leads from the French Guiana border to the baux 

u'ltler, Moengo. 

A highway is now being constructed which will connect Corome 
„ 1(ll p' mmaribo. A good part of the work has been competed 

illy this system will be extended westward to Nickcnc 

: Jd is finished, an improvement in the economic status 

lion of the colony may be expected. 

Iluad building is a very difficult task because of numerous 

conditions. The dense vegetation is a grea . 

, m ,| ||„. expense of cutting a highway through the ra 

, , | so great. That does not complete the job, howevc , 

. Ihc read. Soils and topographic conditions also hinder 

I. „ Lpment of a road system. Heavy days and «yu« 

barriers. The lack of proper building mater, a s, 

, Ml . M)il;( | uood labor, added to the enervating climate, 
X' T.v. ‘in emphasize the Herculean task of road construction 

m Surinam. 

> run’s deficiency in rail and read transportation) has led to 

,| .merest in the development of air travel. Pan American 

, | m ( Royal Dutch Line), stop weekly at Paramaribo 

11.. bound Pan American dipper makes a regu ar s op 

, V, ,y '..iturdny, and the north bound every Sunday. The KT • 

w. * kly service every Wednesday to Curacao and Venezuela. 

P, ,,l to the south, and the Caribbean Islands and the Unfled 

• the north, are brought into closer contact by Pa 

American. A large amount of American capital is being invested 
m Surinam in the building of two air bases, one a sea plane base 
u Paramaribo, the other a land plane base, at Sanderey, abo 

1 1 . . 1 1 y miles from the capital on the railroad line. Pan American 
building these bases with the backing of the United States go 

eminent. * The base at Paramaribo will be used for re g u ar . 
American service, but the Sanderey project is entirely of a strateg 
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value, to be used as a base by the air force of the United States. 

Air transportation carries chiefly passengers and mail, and great 
savings in time are thereby effected. Closer international and 
regional relations are fostered by this service. However, this does 
not eliminate the pressing need for more railways and roads. The 

hindlT th K 1 1 Speedy , but ex P ensive service; yet they cannot 
handle the bulky agricultural and mineral products of the land 

Improved transportation is one of the answers to the perplexing 
question, How can we make Surinam a paying colony?” 
Steamship lines to the world markets is another difficult prob- 
<<" o . ui mam. One of the outstanding handicaps in the eco- 
nomic sphere is Surinam's location off the trade route lines of 
he world. Formerly a Dutch steamship line sailed once every 
three weeks from Surinam to Holland. The Alcoa bauxite boats 
o carry passengers in normal times, but at present travelers 
T| US nm \ C - ex P ensive air routes of Pan American or of K.L M 

h ' S , k ; 11S effectlvel y the tourist industry which could have great 
possibilities if properly managed. * 

More serious than the passenger problem is the question of 
reight for exports and imports. The bauxite lines naturally con- 
centrate upon the shipment of the aluminum ore, and the agri- 
ca tu ,,l product, of the colony do no, find a happy combinatin 
Of shipping and markets. Many of the ports of call of the 
bauxite boats in the Caribbean or the southern part of the United 
ates are not interested in Surinam’s products. Other potential 
markets are not tied to Netherlands Guiana with the necessary 
s ipping link The small amounts of agricultural crops produced 
T ° not make feasible the establishment of new steamship routes 
The dilemma of Surinam is then a vicious circle. 

Shipping facilities are not provided because of the insignificant 
amounts, and production does not increase because of the inade- 
quacy in shipping. Consequently, delicious pineapples are sold 
for very little on the local markets, the "Big Bush” conquers the 
coffee p lantations, 1 and the bananas have difficulty in finding a 

Ed Note!* 111 C ° ffee ff0m the competition of lower grade Liberia coffee. 
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market. This is the sad plight of Surinam’s agriculture, and all 
.1 1 tempi s to cure economic plight are bound to fail, unless the 
.hipping problem is faced squarely. Obviously, great capital 
. Hpendilurcs are necessary in both shipping and in agriculture in 
mi.Im In eliminate the trying economic situation of the present 
i mu t he Netherlands government did invest in both ol these 
In i. Is but not in large enough amounts to aid her poor colony. 
I h. it lack of heavy capital investment by the Netherlands govern 
mml is understandable, as her chief colonial interest, the Fast 
Indus, offered many more opportunities than nearly forgotten 
Surinam. 1 



Population 

In modern geography, man plays a key role. He is the agent 
which creates the cultural landscape and is at the same time an 
element of environment. A true reciprocal relationship between 
man and environment may be observed in Surinam. The job of 
man is to discover and to take advantage of the possibilities ol 
lus physical environment. The Dutch have been tremendously 
sou cssful in this task in the Netherlands, and they may well 
boost that "God made the world, but the Dutch made the Nether 
lands." The energetic Dutch attempted a similar project in 
Surinam, and the polder lands in the low coastal belt show the 
results of their efforts. However, only slight advances have been 
made against the Equatorial Rain Forest, and it may be said that 
man has largely failed to conquer Nature in this colony. 

Knowledge of the population problem is essential for an undei 
standing of conditions in Surinam. Probably in no other plan 
in the world would one find such a cosmopolitan population. 

Negroid, Oriental, and Caucasoid races are all represented I 

the polyglot composition of these races is one of the most remark 
able features of the land. The major group of the total popula 
tion of 181,044 is Creole (Negroes and half-breeds), numbering 

iThe author omits to point out that the small quantities of the producls men 
tinned are in the first place due to underpopulation and shortage of labor. 
Ed. Note. 
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/0 j |{) 9 . The African base ol the population is due to the e.nly 
policy of operating plantations with slave labor. Besides the 
town Negroes,” (Creoles), there are also 19,032 Bush Negroes, 
fogelher, these two Negro groups make up nearly one-half of 
iln iiil.il population. 

,1 iv< trade was abolished in 1808, and in 1863 all the slaves 
emancipated. This was a severe blow to the plantations 
W |„,S, prosperity was based upon the slave labor. Many of the 

slaves went to the towns, especially Paramaribo, or to join 

ili< Bush Negro tribes in the Interior. To this day, the Negroes 
have an aversion for the plantation work, and associate all agri- 
, ulttiral labor with the old slavery. 

Ill, 1 •mancipation was followed by the abandoning of many 
, a.m . In desperation, the planters turned to other regions in 
il„ world for a labor supply. Portuguese were brought in, but 

11., s venture did not succeed. Some of the Portuguese remained, 
and their descendants today are among the leading citizens of 
1 1 |i colony. Chinese were brought to the country, but they failed 

1 ., nil, , a permanent labor supply, as most of them departed at 
ilu I, animation of their contracts. The present Chinese settlers, 
numbering about 2,255, are engaged chiefly in shop-keeping and 
m the professions, and they are highly respected in the colony. 

In 1870, an agreement was made with Great Britain to permit 
the immigration of contract laborers from India. A migration 
ol Hindu workers to British Guiana occurred at this time also. 
The 46,984 British Indians have adapted themselves quite well 
lo their new environment. The Javanese settlement of 34,365 
may also be considered as a success. Eighty percent of those who 
( amc on contract remained in spite of the privilege of a free 
passage to return home. Under the present system, at the conclu 
mu of the contract, the worker receives 100 guilders and a piece 
ol land from the government so that a small individual farm may 
be established. 

The 2,616 aboriginal Indians live in the Interior. '1 hey are 
primitive natives of the Arawak and Carib tribes, and their omi 
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pations are hunting, fishing, and gathering. They are slowly 
dying out, and they do not seem able to stand the competition of 
other groups, especially the Bush Negroes. Except for Balata 
bleeding, the Indians do not engage in any activity of economic 
importance to the colony as a whole. 

The white population of 2,042, one-half of which is Dutch, 
takes the most active part in the management of the estates and 
the running of the government. The problem of white settlement 
in Surinam is discussed in "De Mogelijkheid van Landbouw- 
Kolonisatie voor Blanken in Suriname by E. F. Verkade-Cartier 
van Dissel. The first attempt by Dutch farmers to work the 
Surinam soil was in the Sarramacca district in 1845 and was a 
failure. A sequel to this was the settlement in 1849 by Dutch 
farmers near Paramaribo. The fourth and fifth generations of 
descendants are living there now, and although little traces of 
degeneration are noticed, these people do not seem strong and 
healthy. Economically the whites cannot compete in cattle raising 
with the British Indians. 

The whites in the government and business positions are of a 
much higher standard than the farming group. Many of the 
officials have served periods of time in the East Indies. They are 
skilled administrators, but most of them prefer conditions in the 
East Indies and wish for a quick return to the East. The petti- 
ness of Surinam's problems irk them, and the inevitable compari- 
son between Java and Surinam is made. Java, the richest colony 
of the world where administration is an inspiring and challenging 
job — Surinam, a liability as a colony, where seemingly minor prob- 
lems are unsolvable. 

In spite of the numerous economic difficulties, the population of 
Surinam has increased steadily since 1890. The census of that 
year revealed less than 60,000 inhabitants while the present popu- 
lation numbers more than 180,000, an increase of threefold in 
fifty years. Most of this growth is due to the imporation of con- 
tract laborers from the Far East, and to the high birth rate as 
compared with the death rate. The combined total of British 

I 1 oily I'i^bl 
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Indians and Javanese now number more than 81,000, or about 
45 per cent of the total. The vital statistics of 1939 show the 
typical birth and death rate figures. In that year there were 4,740 
births and 1,876 deaths, or 26 births per 1,000, and 10 deaths per 
1,000 population. This proportion is highly favorable for a rapid, 
natural growth of population. 

Health Conditions 

Health conditions are surprisingly good. Paramaribo has an 
exceptionally fine health record. The most serious disease prob- 
lem from the point of view of white settlers is malaria. A study 
of historical records shows that many of the failures in white 
colonization were due to the malarial epidemics. It is not possible 
for whites to colonize a region until malaria is controlled. The 
coastland of Surinam is now practically free from this disease, 
but the Interior is heavily infested. Bush Negroes are carriers of 
malignant malaria, as they harbor a large number of parasites 
with little inconvenience. 1 It is possible to control the disease as 
shown by the example of Moengo which was once terribly 
malarial, but at the present time, health conditions there are 
excellent. 

The death rate is no worse than that of the United States. 
Too great emphasis has been placed on the favorable health con- 
ditions in explaining colonization failures. Factors in economic 
geography have been far more important in limiting success. 

The government medical staff has done much to bring about 
good health conditions and is constantly fighting the tropical 
diseases. Paramaribo has two well equipped hospitals, Moengo 
has an excellent one, and there are several small hospitals in the 
rest of the country. 

Education 

The Dutch are well known for their great interest in educa- 
tion, and this is reflected in Surinam. For the population of 
180,000 in 1939, there were 44 public and 7 6 private schools 

i "Journal of American Medical Association," May 31, 1941. Page 2554. 
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with an attendance of 6,734 and 15,648 pupils respectively. Four 
of these schools are colleges, forty give a full primary course, tie 
staffs of which consist of 496 graduate teachers and 70 non- 
graduate. The rest of the schools are in the rural districts. Many 
specialized and advanced courses are offered also, and among 
them are training courses for doctors, druggists, and engineers. 
Vocational schools and a laboratory for agriculture are also main- 
tained. The sponsorship of education by the Dutch here in Sur- 
inam is far above the average for colonies. 

Religion 

Complete religious liberty prevails in Surinam. The Reformed 
Church receives the support of the high governmental officials, 
but the Moravian Brethren and the Roman Catholics have done 
much more work in the mission field. The missionaries undoubt- 
edly have done much good, but their work has not been an 
unmixed blessing. Laziness among the natives seems to be often 
more pronounced in the mission settlements because the Creole 
converts feel that they will be supported if they work or not. In 
1940 the religious groups had the following memberships. Re- 
formed and Lutheran 13,200; Moravian Brethren 31,469; Roman 
Catholic 30,547; Jews 830; Mohammedans 41,620; Hindus 
82,860; Confucians 1,391; Others 4,415. 

Hmd 'l' enure 

In general, the agricultural economy of the population may be 
divided into five social types. 

1. Plantations exploited more or less by western methods. 

2. Government settlements of small tenant farmers. 

3. Private settlements of small tenant farmers. 

4. Settlements of small farmers on property grounds. 

5. Small farmers on rented or property grounds, not joined in 
settlements, living at rather great distances apart from each 
other. This situation is found mostly along the upper parts 
of the rivers, and concerns Creoles lor the most part. 
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Until recent years the government settlements had no admin- 
istration of their own. They were directed by the District Com- 
missioners and their officers. Governor Kielstra introduced the 
present system whereby the government settlements are made 
village communities with administrations of their own. The major 
purpose was to make the village community self-supporting if 
possible and to give a better oganized system of administration 
to the country. The government gives the village ground on long 
lease to the community which rents it to small farmers. Annual 
rent is no more than ten guilders per hectare. Until now, only 
government settlements were made into village communities for 
the obvious reason that only the government had the money for 
such projects. Plantation owners are bitterly opposed to the self- 
supporting village plan, because they argue that it only serves to 
make plantation labor more difficult to obtain. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the establishment of success- 
ful village communities is the heterogenity of the population. 

Family Income and Expenditures of Three Racial Groups 

A detailed study of the incomes and expenditures of three agri- 
cultural families is interesting, and it presents an excellent com- 
parison among the three major laboring groups, Creole, British 
Indian, and Javanese. The three type studies are: (1) Egbertus 
Bernard MacDonald and family, Creoles of Friendship settlement 
in Coronie; (2) Chander 100 and family, British Indians of van 
Drimmelen Polder in Nickerie; (Contract laborers usually were 
given numbers and these were kept as part of their official names.) 
(3) Sanmoestaman and family, Javanese of La Simplicite Plan- 
tation. 
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Egbertus Bernard MacDonald, Surinamer, of Friendship in Coronie. 
Family: man, wife, and ten children. 

Number of bearing coconut palms: 6l4. 



Size of farm: 

Area planted with coconut palms: 
Area planted in rice: 

Number of nuts harvested: 

Amount of rice harvested: 

INCOME 

OF THE FAMILY 

Guilders 

80 five-gallon tins of coco- 
nut oil from 20,000 nuts 



@ 3.60 per tin 288.00 

106 sacks paddy rice @ 

2.00 per sack 212.00 

16,000 chopped nuts @ 

2.25 per 100 360.00 

16,000 unchopped nuts @ 

1.20 per 100 192.00 

Yearly salary earned by 

helping at the school. . . 60.00 



Total 1,112.00 



10.68 hectares 
8.28 
2.40 

52,000 nuts 
106 sacks 

EXPENDITURES 

OF THE FARM 



Guilders 

Picking of 36,000 nuts @ 

20* per 100 72.00 

Shelling 36,000 nuts @ 

20* per 100 72.00 

Transporting 16,000 nuts 

@ 10* per 100 16.00 

Freight of 16,000 nuts @ 

60* per 100 96.00 

Wages to hired man 132.00 

House tax 4.69 

Land tax 2.25 

Balance 757.06 

Total 1,112.00 



Living expenses and other necessities for family. . 274.56 

Clothes necessary for family 247.50 

Tools 4.40 

Total 526.46 

Family income 757.06 

Profit 230.60 
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Chander 100, British Indian of van Drimmelen Polder in Nickerie. 
Family: man, wife, and six children. 

Workers: man and wife. 



Size of farm: 

Area planted in rice: 

Amount of rice harvested: 

INCOME 

OF THE FAMILY 

Guilders 

300 sacks paddy @ 1.75 



per sack 525.00 

Milk sold in market 164.25 

Income as hired man 50.00 



Total 739.25 



17.4 hectares 
7.22 

300 sacks 

EXPENDITURES 

OF THE FARM 

Guilders 



Temporary hired help. . . . 200.00 

House tax 5.50 

Land tax 4.20 

Polder fees 25.30 

Freight charges 12.50 

Balance 491.75 



Total 739.25 



Living expenses and other necessities for family. . 217.70 

Clothes necessary for family 65.00 

Tools 9.00 



T° ta l 291.70 

Family income 491.75 



Profit 200.05 
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Sanmoestaman, Javanese of La Simplicite. 
Family: man, wife, and seven children. 
Number of workers: man and wife. 



Size of farm: 

Area planted in rice: 

Area planted in diverse crops: 
Amount of rice harvested: 

INCOME 

OF THE FAMILY 

Guilders 

25 sacks paddy @ 2.50 per 



sack .' 55.00 

2 sacks cassava @ 1.50 
per sack 3.00 

18 chickens @ 50 9.00 

6 goats sold 18.50 

Wages in hiring out 

13 weeks @ 5.00. . . . 65.00 

12 weeks @ 6.00. . . . 72.00 

Total 222.50 



2.40 hectares 
0.81 

0.03 H.A. 

25 sacks 

EXPENDITURES 

OF THE FARM 

Guilders 

Free from all taxes, land 
rent, and wages for hired 
help, being member of 
the village community, 
"Vestiging” 

Balance 222.50 



222.50 



Living expenses and other necessities for family. . 78.00 

Clothes necessary for family 30.00 

Tools 4.00 

Total 112.00 

Family income 222.50 

Profit 110.50 



Government 

Administration and executive authority in Surinam are in the 
hands of the Governor, with an advisory council consisting of 
the governor as president, a vicc-prcsidriil. ,md three members all 
appointed by Queen Wilhelmina. The I rgr.l.itivc Assembly (the 
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State) comprises fifteen members, ten of whom are elected by 
the citizens according to a system based upon income and educa 
fonal qualifications. The electorate numbers only a small per 

Womted bvT" 1 P ° PU ‘ a,i0 "' ^ rmainin * fi,e mem her S P ire 
appointed by the governor. Members of the State serve a term 

of four years Control over the finances of Surinam has be” 
exercised by the States-General of the Netherlands since govern- 
mental expend, lures have consistenly exceeded the revenues and 

the mother ol^ ^ ^ the 

The most important governmental departments are as follows- 

LI (5) (3) Finance; ( 4 ) 

on, (5) Health and Sanitation; (6) Public Works; (7) Awi- 
oiltural Experimentation; (8) R ura l Economics; (9) Military. 

D^rr-r ad ™ nistration > * Med ** 

Districts and the city of Paramaribo. The six Districts are- (l) 
ickene, (2) Corome; (3) Sarramacca; (4) Surinam; ( 5 ) Com 

a7JI e t ( ?. These Districts and Paramaribo are 

administered by Commissioners appointed by the governors. These 
regional directors are in most cases very superior men, many of 
em having had experience in the Netherlands East Indies The 

S tSrr 100 ? IS administrat0r ’ advisor . and arbitrator in 
hx District. He must supervise all governmental activities besides 

bks ofh 1SPUt K S and aCdng aS a P^emaker in the private trou- 
ble sh U 7T °° many Petty difficulties have fallen upon 
now . erS ,° f tEe avera S e Commissioners, and it is fortunate that 
now the heads of organized village communities assume some of 
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CHAPTER IV 



Economic Geography 
Agriculture 

Many misfortunes have struck Surinam’s crops, but in spite of 
tragic difficulties, agriculture is still the most important industry, 
and it must be placed upon a sound foundation before the region 
can achieve permanent prosperity. "Surinam has become an agri- 
cultural colony to such an extent that the history of agriculture 
may be regarded as the economic history of the country .” 1 

Cultivation is practiced exclusively in the fluvial coastline, and 
as this region is below the level of high tide, it must be enclosed 
by dikes. The areas are drained by ditches and canals, and the 
excess water runs off at low tide by the opening of sluice gates. 
Reclaiming the land from the sea, a difficult task to be accom- 
plished, was undertaken in the colonial period by Dutch settlers 
and their slaves. The "polder” landscape illustrates dramatically 
the influence of these Dutch in this tropical colony. Polder soil 
is quite fertile, and tobacco, sugar, cotton, cacao, coffee, bananas, 
and rice have all flourished at some time. Many of these crops 
no longer hold important places in the Surinam economy so that 
today only 150 square miles are cultivated from a possible 1,400. 
The former failures are psychological handicaps to progress, and 
so without unnecessary lamentations over the rather dismal past, 
let us look to the present. 

Sugar 

Sugar was once "King” of the colony, but that is far from true 
now. Only three sugar plantations are operating at the present 
time, and two of these, Alliance and Waterloo, produce insig- 

T^l?? Cl0P t d |? van Nederlandsch Wcst-Indic," published 1917. Pace 440 
m Su“ e tonomy n0t J W " t beCame Sudl -‘W-t item 
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niikant amounts. An excellent idea of the Surinam sugar situa- 
tion may be obtained therefore by studying the only huge and 
active plantation, that of Marienburg. 

In the general struggle for survival, Marienburg possessed a 
number of advantages which permitted it to continue while other 
sugar areas reverted to the jungle. This plantation is located on 
the lower Commewyne River and operates on a large scale. Ade 
quate capital resources allowed the installation of more modern 
equipment than found elsewhere in the country. Piers on the 
Surinam River accommodating ocean-going vessels, a small 
gauge railroad which can carry cane to the Tabriek,” and effi- 
cient factory machinery, all contribute to making this a model 
estate for Surinam. 

The size, 5,300 acres, and the large working population, 4,400, 
gives Marienburg outstanding importance. Therefore, the gov- 
ernment has felt that the industry must be artificially supported by 
a heavy tariff. On the Paramaribo market, the price of brown 
sugar is 17 guilders a bag per hundred kilograms, and for white 
sugar, 22 guilders. However, for export to London the price for 
white sugar is only 4.50 guilders. Before the war, the sugar ex- 
porters were even less fortunate, because in shipping to Holland, 
they received only 4.50 guilders, and in addition had to pay one 
guilder shipping costs. It is obvious that the tariff barrier sup- 
ports the Surinam sugar industry by preventing outside compel i 
tion on the local market. 

The cultivation of sugar is maintained almost entirely by 
manual labor, because the numerous drainage ditches and the 
heavy clay soil prohibit the use of agricultural machinery. Dig 
ging must be done with a spade, and I lie canes are planted a 
foot apart in rows separated from each other by the distance of ,i 
yard. When the plants reach a height of approximately two feel, 
the soil is heaped up around the base ol Ihe stalk by means of a 
shovel. In fourteen or fifteen months, Ihe cane is ready for Hit- 
harvesting, this taking place during Ihe July lo November season 
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The cane is cut as close to the ground as possible leaving the 
roots as ratoons. Nine or ten ratoon crops, and now even more, 
are produced before the field is flooded for a number of years in 
order to restore the soil fertility. 

After the cane is cut, it is taken to the factory by railroad cars. 
At the “Fabriek” the cane is crushed by powerful rollers, and the 
extracted juice is then boiled in “vacuum pans” and crystallized 
in the centrifugals. From here, the sugar is taken to the shipping 
room where it is sacked and made ready for the market. The 
process of manufacturing sugar yields certain residual substances 
from which rum and molasses are derived. When the price of 
rum is high as at the present time, less molasses is made. 

A full understanding of the sugar situation may be best ob- 
tained by a survey of the favorable and unfavorable geographic 
factors influencing the industry. 

Favorable Geographic Factors : 

1. High temperatures throughout the year permit rapid growth 
of the cane. Ratoon crops are possible because of the con- 
tinuous growing season. 

2. Rainfall is usually adequate, and the average precipitation 
around Marienburg is 90 inches. The growing cane de- 
mands much moisture, and the heavy convectional rainfall 
supplies this need. 

3. The dry season starting in August increases the sucrose con- 
tent of the cane, and it is at this time, therefore, that the 
grinding period occurs. The average sucrose content during 
the milling season is nine to ten percent. Working condi- 
tions are made easier at the time of cutting due to the 
dry soil. 

4. The heavy clay soil of the polder is quite rich and yields 
thirty tons of cane per acre without the use of fertilizers. 
The newly planted fields produce thirty-six to thirty-eight 
tons, and the old plots twenty-six to twenty-seven tons per 
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acre. Due to the combination of sucrose content, 2.5 to 3 
tons of sugar can be obtained per acre. 

5. The heavy protective tariff which raises artificially the price 
four or five times over the world market figure is the major 
prop supporting the ill-adjusted industry. 

6. Large-scale operations and plenty of new land for expansion 
enable Marienburg to dominate the industry. 

7. The location of the estate on the lower Commewyne Rive 
at the junction with the Surinam River permits easy ship- 
ment to Paramaribo, the chief market, or to foreign ports. 

8. Immigration projects by the government have aided the labot 
situation. 

Unfavorable Geographic Factors: 

1. There is lack of water during the drought periods. I his 
is the chief environmental difficulty. Although the average 
precipitation is heavy, the seasonal distribution and the 
annual variations are great handicaps. Irrigation would 
solve the problem, but this would require an expenditure 
of large sums of money which are not available. 

2. Labor supply is inadequate in spite of the government 
attempts to replenish workers by immigration from Java. 
Most of the imported laborers leave the estates as soon as 
possible and settle down as small farmers. In 1935, Mari 
enburg employed 1,821 workers, and in 1938, the figure 
had decreased to 1,278. 

The cost of labor is not cheap compared to the Far Last 
ern standards, and so Surinam cannot compete with Java 
in the Netherlands market. A man in Dutch Guiana re 
ceives sixty cents a day (Dutch), while a woman receives 
forty. 

3. The absence of a good market is a tremendous handicap. 
British Guiana is able to continue sugar plantations on a 
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much larger scale because of the preferential treatment in 
the British Empire market. Surinam does not have this 
good fortune, and the Netherlands was far more interested 
in the welfare of Java. 1 

4. The heavy clay soil is difficult to work, and this is one 
reason for non-use of agricultural machinery. 

5. Drainage of the low-lying polder land requires supervision 
and work on the canals and ditches, naturally increasing 
the cost of operations. The maze of drainage trenches pro- 
hibits use of machinery also. 

6. New land is cleared of the dense equatorial rain forest 
with difficulty, and the expense is great. 

7. liansporation is a trying problem because of Surinam’s 
position off the main trade routes of the world. 

8. Adequate capital resources are not available so that neces- 
sary improvements such as irrigation works may not be 
established. 

9. Competition offered by larger and better adjusted areas 
and also the beet sugar regions is too keen for a sub- 
marginal producer like Surinam. 

10. Diseases, pests, and weeds cause considerable damage and 
increase the expense of output. For example, a small 
flowering plant, designed to hold back the dust of the 
railroad path, is now migrating steadily into the fields and 
destroying the sugar plants. It is appropriately called the 
“Cane Killer.” 

11. Management of plantation has not maintained a unified 
and consistent policy. Managers seem to have the habit of 
dreaming of the prices during World War I and not facing 
present realities. The manager of Marienburg today does 
not believe in clearing new land; and during the last two 

1In the last few years Marienburg lur. been given a subsidy on exports to the 
Netherlands. Ed. Note. 
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years only 500 acres have been replanted; the former direc- 
tor had cleared 200 acres of forest a year and planted 800 
to 900 acres annually. The present manager, therefore is 
now reaping the benefits of past policies without a high 
labor cost, but the short-sightedness of his administration 
will inevitably be demonstrated. Ratoon crops yield smaller 
amounts of sugar each year, and if the present method con- 
tinues, the production of sugar will naturally decrease 
allowing Marienburg to follow the customary road of fail- 
ure and bankruptcy of Surinam’s sugar estates. 

12. The low price of sugar on the world market since the last 
war is undoubtedly a cause for the decline of Surinam’s 
sugar plantations. Naturally, marginal producers suffer 
more than the well adapted regions like Cuba. 

13. High protective tariffs have eliminated some possible mar- 
kets such as the United States. 

14. The present war has cut off the Netherlands market, the 
major buyer of Surinam’s sugar before 1939. 

A comparison of the advantages and disadvantages shows 
clearly that the sugar industry is geographically unsound The 
government has been attempting to rescue business by the protec- 
tive tariff and by Javanese immigration policies, but under the 
present conditions it is doubtful whether the expense to the colony 
is justified. Sugar could be purchased more cheaply on the world 
market than the estates can raise it. However, the problem of 
what to do with the population of the plantations, especially the 
4,400 people at Marienburg, is a perplexing one. The government 
has decided that no drastic step can be taken, so that the once 
glorious sugar industry is now a Surinam W.P.A. project Im- 
provements are possible on the estates, but many problems first 
must be solved, and it is questionable if the future will bring 
prosperity to the sugar planters. 
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Production and Export of Sugar — 1935-1941* 
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Price 
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1935 


17,345 
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3.2 


Netherlands 
British Guiana 
Great Britain 


90 

6 

4 


1936 


18,334 


16,115 
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Netherlands 
British Guiana 
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92 

3 
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1937 


15,564 


12,233 


621,992 


5.1 


Netherlands 
British Guiana 
Great Britain 


93 

6 
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1938 


12,856 


10,920 


546,016 


5.0 


Netherlands 
Great Britain 


95 

5 


1939 

1940 


11,154 


8,282 


410,353 


4.9 


Netherlands 
Great Britain 
Curasao 


91 

4 

4 



1941 

* "Surinaamsch Verslag 1938 and 1939,” Department van Landbouw en I'tonn 
mische Zaken. Page 109. 

Coffee 

Coffee was introduced as an estate crop early in the eighteenth 
century, becoming one of the staple products, and from Surinam, 
the cultivation of coffee spread to Brazil, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Central America, and the West Indies. During the nineteenth 
century, an apparent decline occurred in the industry in Dull h 
Guiana, due largely to the scarcity of labor after the emancipalion 
of slaves, and also to the competition from other areas, but in the 
twentieth century the planters decided to try their luck with mlh . 
once again, and high prices for their product accelerated (hi 
swing from the declining cacao and banana industries. Arabic .1 
and Liberian coffees are raised, but at the present time tin enn 
centration is upon the latter. 

An inspection of the estate, "Ma Rrtuile/’ located at tin nut 
skirts of Paramaribo illustrates tin majm leatures of the Surinam 
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coffee position. The plantation is approximately one thousand 
acres in size and is carefully criss-crossed with canals for drainage 
and transportation. The estate has had planted on its polder soil 
many different crops at various times, and thirty years ago the 
major crop was cacao, but this has practically disappeared due to 
the witch-broom disease. 

The physical factors of climate, soil, and topography are not 
ideal according to the usual requirements of coffee trees as given 
in the text books of economic geography. Temperatures are too 
high, and therefore shade trees, the "Kaffee Mama,” Erythmia, 
must be planted and regularly trimmed. This latter process is of 
course highly expensive. The dry season is the hot season in 
Surinam, and this hinders working conditions; heavy rainfall 
creates drainage problems and also possible injury to the blos- 
soms; and periodic droughts reduce the yield of coffee consider- 
ably. The clay soil is not extremely fertile, and the land is below 
sea level, not on "typical hillsides.” 

In spite of physical handicaps, coffee grows surprisingly well. 
The trees, with a striking dark green foliage, grow strongly and 
healthily, and come into bearing in the third year, yielding heavily 
by the fifth year. Some trees on the estate, Ma Retraite, are over 
thirty years old and still producing well. The average height, 
twelve to fifteen feet, makes necessary the use of ladders for col- 
lecting the "cherries.” Fortunately, from the standpoint of labor 
distribution, there is no definite seasonal fruiting, and flowers and 
cherries may be seen at the same time on the same tree. 

The picked cherries are brought to the mill by boats on the 
"leidings,” narrow canals, and in small railroad cars. At the 
plant the hulls are removed, and beans are washed and allowed 
to ferment for twenty-four hours. After the skins, pulp, hull, and 
silver fleece are removed, the coffee is dried. In all, the process 
requires two and one-half days, from the cherry stage to the 
finished product. 

Ma Retraite produces 3,500 to 4,000 bags of coffee a year, 
each bag containing 90 kilograms. The working group numbered 
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125 in July of 1941, but double this amount could have been 
employed if it had not been for the unsound condition of the 
industry making extra expenditure inadvisable. During the main 
harvest season 600 to 700 laborers are used, most of them being 
Javanese or British Indians who are provided with their own 
homes and garden plots upon the plantation. The standard wage 
is sixty cents a day for a man and forty cents for a woman. 
Picking is paid for on a "piece work" basis, and at Ma Retraite 
the rate is seventy cents per one hundred kilos, although the usual 
rate is sixty cents at the other estates. This increased wage pays 
for itself by bringing in more coffee. 

The tropical rain forest climate, heavy clay soil, and low eleva- 
tion do not handicap the growth of trees, but like most situations 
in which the plants are producing highly flavored fruits, the taste 
and aroma depend a great deal upon the physical features as well 
as upon the methods of cultivation and preparation. Surinam 
coffee flavor is strong, bitter, and sour, and it has a rather un- 
fortunate reputation on the world market. According to a planter, 
nothing is wrong with this Surinam coffee except the tastes of 
the people, and the author is inclined to agree upon this opinion. 
When first tried, the coffee seems very disagreeable, but gradually 
a taste is acquired for the beverage. Be that as it may, it is impos 
sible, of course, to convert people to the use of Surinam coffee. 
Therefore, attempts have been undertaken to modify the flavor 
and appearance of the beans to make them more desirable upon 
the world market. Dr. D. S. Fernandes, Director of the Depart 
ment of Agricultural-Economics, has developed a new process lor 
preparing the coffee which removes much of the sour taste and 
changes the color of the beans from a yellow-brown to a bright 
green state. Samples of the newly processed beans were sent to 
the United States importers, and comments were generally quite 
favorable, although a few concerns were not as yet highly ini 
pressed with the changes made by the "Fernandes System" 
Sample remarks from the importers follow:' 

1 " Verst 1936*1937, l.urvllmiiw K'onomiM In 'In ^minaim I'.iri inn In' 

Sisfy 



Danemiller Coffee Company, New York 

^certainly a very much improved product over the old shio 
ments If you can ship the coffee continually in the future vou will 

CM k de”"v r* “r* ^ ^ 

conee wilt be in demand all over the United States.” 1 

Eppens, Smith Co., New York 

i 4* er roast ' n & and cupping some very carefully we are sorrv 

a smaTpor°t^n of '[he" T™" thC ?, SW P rocess has amoved only 
a smalt portion of the unpleasant smell and some taste The coffee 

has a very nice appearance in the green.” 

Sprague and Rhodes, New York 

a; If 'r 0U J' °P ,nion that the experiments which you have made with 
this coffee have greatly improved the quality and it is our beltfTlS 
Wi 1 proper marketing would find a fair sale in this country.” 

In spite of this new process and the efforts of the planters and 
the government, the industry has been steadily declining The 
chief reasons for failure are the low coffee prices and the lack of 
a market. Mr. J. D. Gomperts, manager and owner of Ma 
Retraite, estimated that the cost of producing a kilogram of coffee 
was wenty-five cents, and that the selling price in July of 194 1 
was only ten cent. Naturally, the estates are bound to fail under 
such conditions, and the government has attempted to offer aid 

y a valorization system of storing coffee, but this renders but 
temporary relief. 



The war has eliminated the chief market, namely the Nether- 
lands and Scandinavia. A small quota limits the shipments to the 
United States, and although this has been recently increased 
Surinam cannot be a favored country at the expense of politically 
and economically more important Latin-American nations 



Coffee seems to be nearing the end of a second cycle in its 
history in Surinam. High hopes for success were held thirty years 
ago and for some time the industry did well, but for the last 
decade it has suffered from a bad reputation on the world market 
low prices, elimination of potential buyers, droughts (especially 
m 1940) and lack of sufficient labor. The government has de 
cided that coffee is practically a lost cause, and aid to the planters 
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lias been decreased, thereby accelerating the trend to estate aban 
donment. Jungle vines steadily engulfing the coffee trees are a 
common tragic sight in Surinam today, thus marking the end ol 
.mother era in the economic history of the colony. 

Production and Export of Coffee — 1935-1941* 
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* "Surinaamsch Verslag 1938 and 1939,” Departemcnt van Landbouw I'cnnmniM he 
Zaken. Page 69. 



Bananas 

Due to the ravages of the witch-broom disease, the cacao indie, 
try was suffering a serious state of decline in 1905, and so ihc 
planters and the government of Surinam sought an alternahvr 
crop. A large-scale banana industry was therefore begun in 1900 
when an agreement was made by tin Surinam govcrnmenl wiih 
the United Fruit Company of America The contact called lot flu 
planting of 7,000 acres in a period ol three years, and all <s 
portable bananas had to be sold to l he < lompany, Plant* is w« •• 
advanced money by Ihe government in a \ .h m ol subsidized am 
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culture, and the loans were to be redeemed out of the anticipated 
profits. The United Fruit Company agreed to buy all the fruit, 
which was to amount to 20,000 bunches a week, and to inaugurate 
a regular steamship service between Paramaribo and New York. 
No more than a thirty-six hour notice was to be required for the 
cutting and delivering Gros Michel bananas, which meant that 
only the really productive land near Paramaribo could be used, 
and that very efficient transporation and labor conditions were 
essential. 

In Surinam, in contrast to Central America, bananas were 
planted on old sugar or cacao estates and not in virgin soil. The 
banana plantations were established under the supervision of the 
United Fruit Company more or less according to the Central 
American practices. A system of three-foot drains was con- 
structed, and extensive agriculture was attempted. 1 However, it 
was found that more intensive work was required in Surinam, and 
this naturally increased the labor costs. In spite of more intensive 
cultivation methods, the yield per acre was only forty per cent 
of the Central American plantations. 2 This lower production was 
undoubtedly due to edaphic and climatic conditions. The soil was 
not ideal, being poor in drainage due to its heavy clay texture, and 
rainfall, although great, was not reliable, which meant that irri- 
gation was necessary, but this was financially and physically 
impossible. 

Export shipping of bunches illustrates the trend of the banana 
industry in the next few years. 



1908 


219,68 6 bunches 


1909 


646,017 


1910 


654,180 


1911 


387,516 


1912 


213,999 


1913 


136,978 


1914 


73,222 



Iropicul Agriculture," 1931. Agriculture in Surinam, by ( W Ward low 
Page 33. 

2 Ibid, Page VI. 
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Extreme depression in the business was due almost entirely 
to the spread of the Panama disease. This disease spread rapidly 
after it was first noticed in 1906, and serious damage was done 
in 1908. Reasons for the unprecedented intensity of the havoc 
have not been explained fully, but it was undoubtedly due in part 
to the inadequate drainage, neglect of the fields, too close plant- 
ing, and lack of scientific advice. 

In desperation the government introduced in 1910 the Congo 
banana which was immune to the ravages of the Panama disease. 
1 he United Fruit Company decided that this type was not suit- 
able for export to the United States because of the inferior market 
qualities and difficulties with shipping and storing. The contract 
between the Surinam government and the Fruit Company was 
therefore broken, and the colony was once again without an 
important agricultural export product. 

Today, bananas and plantains are raised by small farmers for 
local consumption but not for export. An important part of the 
local food supply is obtained from this source. 

Environmental conditions are not bad for the growth of 
bananas, and the temperatures and winds are particularly suitable. 
There are no tropical storms in Surinam, and the steady trade 
winds and sea breezes only tear the leaves of the plant. Average 
growing periods are from ten to fourteen months, and four har- 
vests are obtained from a normal plant. The second cutting is the 
largest, and usually enormous bunches of fruit are obtained. 

Experiments in recent years have been made under the super- 
vision of the government agricultural station on virgin clay, sand, 
and old estate soils, with the hope of reestablishing banana 
plantations. However, the enviroiimenl.il conditions preclude any 
prosperity in banana exports, even il I he marketing arrangements 
could be made. The lack of irrigation works to supplement the 
rainfall during the droughts, Ihe high clay content of the soil, 
which makes drainage difficult, ami I Ik acid nature of the soil, 
which hastens the spread of tin Fanama disease , all conlribute in 
creating a situation in the banana business which no large fruit 
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company is willing to face as long as there are more suitable areas 
in the rainy tropical lowlands of the world. 

Cacao 

At the beginning of the present century, cacao was the leading 
crop of Surinam, but today the production is practically nil. 
The tree, a native of equatorial America, found in Dutch Guiana 
physical conditions that were very suitable to its growth, con 
stantly high temperatures, the average being about 80 degrees F., 
heavy rainfall with high humidity, no high winds which would 
injure the pods or increase the evaporation of the ground water, 
a healthy growth of Erythmia to supply shade, and a fairly fertile 
lowland soil. 

The periodic droughts and the non-porous nature of the soil 
were not ideal, but these factors did not handicap the industry 
greatly. The catastrophe which ruined the cacao plantations was 
the incident of the witch-broom disease and the disease known as 
"versteening,” or hardening of the pods. 

As at the present time in the coffee industry, financial difficul- 
ties of the estates led to a dilemma; the plantation managers 
lacked funds for employing adequate workers, and so the diseased 
trees were left unpruned, and naturally the infection spread 
rapidly. The government took action in order to save the indus 
try, and spraying and drastic pruning of the trees was attempt a I . 
However, in spite of all the efforts to rejuvenate the cacao crop, 
the steady decline continued to the present insignificant position 
The agricultural history of cacao in Surinam verifies the proposi 
tion that it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to revive a 
depressed crop industry in a particular spot in the rainy tropical 
lowlands as long as there are so many other more suitable areas 

No cacao plantation may be found in Surinam today, and the 
very small production of the market is supplied by small land 
holders in the Nickcrie and Sarramao .i I >ist ricts. There lias been 
no export of cacao in the last three year. The following lahlc 
shows the average exports for previous years 
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1916-1920 1,974,614 k fr 

1921-1925 1,233,887 kg. 

1926-1930 216,563 kg. 

1931-1935 22,356 kg. 

1936-1939 6,815 kg. 



Rice 

Rice is undoubtedly the outstanding agricultural product of 
Surinam at the present time. On this crop rests the hope for a 
more peimanent prosperity for the colony, and from present indi- 
cations the future looks bright. 

The immigration of contract laborers from the Far East British 
Indians and Javanese, created a demand for rice. For a long time, 
this demand was satisfied by importation. However, in Surinam 
ideal physical conditions plus a working population skilled in rice 
cultivation led to the planting of paddies for local consumption. 
The annual import of rice decreased steadily from an average of 
thirteen million pounds in 1910 to 1912, to five and one-half 
million pounds in 1916 1 due to the ever increasing home produc- 
tion. Since then, the rice areas have expanded regularly so that 
today this agricultural product has the largest acreage of all crops, 
and in normal times offers an exportable surplus. 

Rice growing is concentrated on the coastal region of Surinam 
where the land is very level so that no terraces are necessary. 
The high average temperature and the heavy annual rainfall 
throughout the year are very favorable factors. Fairly fertile and 
exceedingly dense impervious soil aids in the growth of the crops 
by permitting easy flooding of the fields without too rapid drain- 
age. The annual dry seasons and the occasional drought years 
make imperative the development of irrigation systems. The 
Netherlands government has made plans for such projects, and 
some of the systems have already been completed. However, pub- 
lic works of this type demand large amounts of capital which are 
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not available in a poverty-stricken colony, especially during .1 
war period when the motherland is fighting for its life. 

Nickerie, in the western coastal area of Surinam, is the great 
rice district. Here the mixed population of six thousand, wilh .1 
high percentage of Asiatics, concentrates upon the production of 
this crop. The polder landscape, with waving fields of grain is 
a very picturesque sight, and it remains in the author’s mind .is an 
outstanding memory of Dutch enterprise in this tropical colony. 
The government has taken a very active part in the construction 
of polders and irrigation works. This governmental Public Works 
program began in 1915, and some private capital has contributed 
in reclaiming land for agriculture. At the present time, gove rn 
ment construction under the direction of Irrigation Engineer | van 
Wouw, is very active, and work is under way to add new polders 
and to dig an irrigation canal from the Nanni Creek to the agri 
cultural fields. 1 The necessity for a good source of irrigation 
water was obvious after the disastrous drought year of 1940 
Swamp water during a protracted dry season is inadequate and 
often unsuitable for irrigation. Therefore, the difficult and expen 
sive task of excavating a canal was started in 1941 so that a good 
crop in 1942 would be assured. A polder building program ion 
tinues, and the Clara Polder of approximately three thousand 
acres will be ready for planting in 1942. Plans for the future m 
dude new polders and another irrigation trench from the Nanm 
Creek. Due in part to these government projects, Nickerie pro 
duces usually about two-thirds of Surinam’s rice for export. 

Mechanical rice production has been attempted in Nickerie by 
a Dutchman, N. H. van Dijk. This experiment began in MM', 
and was backed by a Netherlands government subsidy. The hope 
was that mechanization of rice would aid the economic status ol 
Surinam and possibly encourage settlement by whites in the 
colony. Machinery was purchased, and a rice milling plant was 
built, but the project has failed at least in part. The heavy wet 
clay soils plus the great number of ditches made the use ol ma 

1 This canal has now been completed. I'd Noli 
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chinery impractical. The tractors sank in the mud, and the ex- 
pense of preparing the fields in this manner proved greater than 
by using East Indian hand labor. The whole project, however, 
was not completely in vain, because the modern rice milling plant 
of van Dijk is a definite asset to the District, and the publicity 
given to rice by the experiment has greatly increased its prestige 
in the colony. However, the old tested methods of cultivation of 
rice by hand still apply even in van Dijk’s stronghold. 

Land tenure in Nickerie shows interesting variations. Two 
systems of holding land prevail; one, Waterschap which comes 
from the Netherlands directly; the other, Dorpsgemeente by way 
of Java. Waterschap had its origin in early Dutch history, and 
at that time it regulated all the affairs of the government. 
Dorpsgemeente came into use in Holland at the time of the 
French Revolution. In theory, Dorpsgemeente does not have such 
wide powers as the Waterschap. In Surinam, and especially in 
the Nickerie District, both systems of land tenure are in opera- 
tion. The early governors from Holland established the Water- 
schap method of land holding, and Governor Kielstra introduced 
the Dorpsgemeente. The chief differences in practice between the 
two methods is that the Waterschap applies to land owned by 
individuals or held on long lease terms. A short lease holding, 
with the government taking an active part in supervising and 
maintaining property, is a Dorpsgemeente. The following table 
shows a list of polders in the Nickerie District and denotes the 
type of land holding of each: 



Name of polder 


No. of acres 


Land tenure 


Clara 


3,600 


In construction 


Corantyne 


2,750 


Waterschap 


Van Drimmelen 


2,250 


Waterschap 


Margaretenburg 


2,000 


Dorpsgemeente 


Waldeck 


2,000 


Dorpsgemeente 


Sitozedjo 


2,000 


Dorpsgemeente 


Paradise 


1,750 


1 )or|\sg(fncentc 


Longmay 


1,000 


1 )oi jisgrmcrnlc 
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Name of polder 



Land tenure 



No. oj acres 

Boonacker 425 Waterschap 

Sawmillkreek 1,375 Waterschap 

Hamptoncourt 2,350 Waterschap 

The Nickerie rice district is unique in many ways, and a series 
of maps have been prepared to picture the location at the junction 
of the Nickerie and the Corantyne Rivers the arrangement with 
drainage and irrigation trenches the land utilization as related to 
the landforms. As explained and illustrated in Chapter III, the 
coastline is steadily sinking, and old landmarks are now under 
seawater. The drainage trenches lead to the master sluice-gate 
which opens at low tide to permit an outflow of water. At high 
tide, the gate closes, and the dykes shut out the sea. Land is very 
flat, but occasionally low ridges of sand may be noted. On these 
former beaches, dry crops should be planted, because rice does not 
thrive unless there is a good covering of water. However, there 
is not too close correlation between dry land and dry crop plant 
ings. The natives attempt to plant rice everywhere and refuse 
to listen to advice given by the agricultural expert, H. L. Si hut/. 
The high land planters quarrel with their neighbors, because not 
enough water is available for a flooding of their rice fields. I he 
great cooperative spirit shown by the Dutch in Holland in tlieii 
fight against the sea is not easily transmitted to a hybrid popula 
tion. The irrigation trenches are not cleared of weeds and plants 
by the workers; consequently the task of pumping is made more 
difficult. One man refuses to clear his section of the canal, hr 
cause his neighbor has not done his share. Supervisors must wall h 
the canals constantly so that a farmer will not throw up an 
earthen dam across the irrigation ditch in order that the indi 
vidual field will receive an abundant supply <>l water. Negroes, 
Indians, and Javanese bicker over such items, and the Dutch olli 
cials must be the judges and peacemakers, because committees ..I 
natives fail to settle difficulties. 

Even though the rice is being cultivated with success, then e, 
little chance that the crops will be the Im.uuial salvation of Sui 
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inam. The crop is bulky and does not have high value per unit 
weight. This is an important liability in a land where transporta- 
tion is so poor. Freight rates are high, and the product is not 
worth much on the world market. Surinam rice also is character- 
ized by high breakage (60 per cent in Nickerie) which means 
that a great deal of it could not be classed as first quality. The 
trade barriers of the British Empire, Venezuela, and other coun- 
tries restrict the market considerably. Consequently, with the fall 
of France in June, 1940, the rice exports went chiefly to the 
French colonies of Martinique, Guadaloupe, and Guiana. In 
1940, there was no export due to the drought, but in 1941 the 
problem was to find an outlet for surplus rice. Trinidad was a 
possible market because of a rice shortage in its rapidly growing 
population. The occupation by American troops meant that a 
new local market had developed. 

The chief problems of the rice industry appear to be the fol- 
lowing: 

I. Unreliable rainfall makes necessary the building of irri- 
gation canals from a fresh water source. The East-West 
flowing streams provide better sources of such water than 
the South-North rivers, because they are usually farther 
away from the sea and its tidal influence. Swamps can 
be used only after rainy seasons when irrigation is not 
needed. During the dry seasons, the high acidity of 
swamp water is injurious to rice plants. 

II Polders must be built and repaired in order to increase 
the acreage in rice. This, like irrigation, needs capital. 

III. Good sowing seed is essential, and the government Agri- 
cultural Station aids in the program of improving types. 

IV. Better milling methods arc urgently required. There are 
only two modern plants in all of Surinam— one at Water- 
land, and the other at Nickerie. The native milling does 
not produce a good quality, because the breakage becomes 
very high. 
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V. New markets must be developed to replace the French 
colonies and to provide for increasing exports. There 
has been too little activity of looking for and acquiring 
markets. 



Coconuts 

The coconut palm is one of the most valuable trees of the 
tropics, and it plays an indispensable part in the life of the people 
of Coronie in Surinam, the town built on sand and shell ridges. 
The tree yields many diversified products, and to the native it is 
a source of food, drink, shelter, utensils, and cash money. The 
trunk is used for wood for houses and tools; the leaves for thatch 
ing roofs and basket making; the sap for concocting a very potent 
wine; the shell for utensils or for being converted into charcoal 
which is now needed as a filter in gas masks; the milk is used 
as a drink; the fibers of the outer shell are used as a coarse rope 
making material (coir); the meat of the nut is used for food; 
and the oil is of great economic importance in the manufacture 
of margarine and soap. 

Coronie has excellent conditions for the growth of the coco 
palm. Continuous high temperatures, a good deal of sunshine, 
high humidity, the average rainfall of 72 inches, and the loose 
sandy soils, all are favorable to the tree. Consequently, the popu 
lation, largely Creole, lives on a coconut-rice-pig economy. Bees, 
obtaining honey from mangroves, furnish a good cash crop. The 
long and narrow village is a tropical paradise with thousands of 
palm trees, rice polders, fanned by the fresh sea breeze, rooting 
pigs, and barking dogs. Life is very easily enjoyed, and the 
natives loaf most of the time still managing to cat regularly. 'The 
possibilities for greater rice production are many, but in the minds 
of the Creole a steadfast resolve remains; ‘Why should I work in 
my fields of rice when the crop of three years ago still supplies 
me?” The coconut trees provide him with 1 1 1 « necessities <> I life, 
so the Negro prefers to enjoy his pleasant existence sitting in 
the shade. 
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I lie coconuts are grown on small plots by the Creoles and 
located on the sand ridges. These higher areas are then covered 
completely with palms, and the low lying clay lands between are 
poldered, being very suitable for the growth of rice. After plant- 
ing, the coco palms begin to bear within seven or eight years 
and may continue producing for sixty years or more. Coronie 
Negroes have found a more permanent economy than the nine- 
teenth century Scottish settlers and their cotton estates. It was 
these Scottish people who founded the town. Scotch names still 
are prevalent in the district, Burnside, Hope, Friendship, Hamil- 
ton, etc., all being names of former settlements. 

Coconut oil is the major commercial product of Coronie 
Creoles. This oil is prepared by a variety of methods, some being 
extremely primitive. The coconut meat is grated by a crude rasp- 
ing machine, then the meat and oil are boiled in huge containers 
in order to evaporate the water. A more modern method is prac- 
ticed also by drying the coconut meat in an oven. This resulting 
dried product, copra, is then pressed in a machine, and the valu- 
able oil is extracted. Poonac, the cake left after the oil is obtained, 
makes an excellent food for livestock. The same machinery is 
used for pressing peanuts for oil. Peanuts, however, are not 
grown in Coronie, but are brought in from other districts. Experi- 
mental peanut fields have not been a success in Coronie. Peanut 
oil pressing does not yield great profits, but the peanut cakes 
furnish the necessary food for animals. 

The animal industry of Coronie is an important response to the 
coconut production. Pigs and cattle are raised for the local food 
supply and also for the supply of other regions in Surinam. In 
1941, twenty-six hundred pigs were shipped to the Paramaribo 
market. 

The importance of coco palm is rapidly increasing during this 
World War II. Some of the uses of these trees are vital: oil for 
margarine as a replacement of animal fat; oil for soap; charcoal 
for gas masks. The Philippines and the Netherlands East Indies 
together produce a large share of the world’s commercial supply 
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of these items. Japanese acquisition of these lands adds new 

importance to the little town of Coronie in the eyes of allied 
economic strategists. 7 



Citrus Fruits 

The citrus fruit industry is relatively new in Surinam. Possi- 
bility seemed very bright a few years ago, but the war has de- 
livered a crushing blow to the high hopes for a successful agri- 
cultural export of oranges, lemons, limes, and grapefruit. 

Originally, the home of the citrus trees was the rainy tropics 
Optimum temperature conditions lie between 68 and 86 degrees 

Jihrenheit, and 75 t0 95 inches of rainfall are considered ideal ' 

he climate of Surinam excellently fulfills these climatic require- 
ments, and therefore the citrus trees do very well. The Guiana 
region has many advantages that Florida and California lack 
Dut it also has its disadvantages. 

One great asset of the citrus growing in Surinam is freedom 
rom frost danger. Many citrus areas in the United States are 
climatically marginal, and this is due to the desire to be closer to 
the great markets in the temperate lands. However, a price must 
be paid for expanding the industry into higher latitudes. Frosts 
may destroy a valuable crop or even the trees themselves Even 
though no damage may be done over a period of years, the 
expense of frost protection devices— windbreaks and heaters, must 
be met. In Surinam, the high annual temperatures make such 
expenditure unnecessary. 

Inadequate rainfall in the American citrus regions makes irri- 
gahon imperative. The cost of building these irrigation works 
is great and this is another problem naturally avoided in rainy 
Dutch Guiana. An irrigation system might be useful, however 
especially in the drought years such as the one of 1940 Other 

handicaps such as those of hot dry winds and excessively alkaline 
soils arc likewise not present. 

ii ™. Frui,s -" ,iy ^ A ^- 
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Surinam citrus fruits, particularly oranges, are juicier and have 
a finer taste than the American oranges. The higher relative 
humidity favorably affects the juiciness and the flavor. 

But then, the disadvantages of the citrus industry arc many, 
and the physical handicaps have been reinforced by economic and 
political difficulties. 

Poorly drained, heavy clay soil is conducive to root rot. This 
problem has been more or less solved by planting rot-resistant 
sour orange saplings with sweet orange tops. 

The appearance of the fruit is not very favorable. The color of 
the orange is a whitish green yellow, and the fruit is often 
blemished. 

Fungi problems are great due to the heavy rainfall and high 
humidity. Citrus scab, canker, sooty blotch, and others are traced 
to the very humid conditions. 

Decay of fruit in transit is a major problem in all moist regions. 
Losses in transit of Florida oranges is greater than the California 
fruit, even though Florida is three times nearer the market than 
California. 1 Surinam’s location far from a market, with a hot and 
moist climate, make the danger of fruit spoilage even greater. 

Lack of adequate shipping facilities is once again a barrier lo 
a successful agricultural export. 

Small-scale operation is a decided liability. A large consumei 
is not interested in "sample” quantities of citrus fruits. More 
capital is needed for the industry, but money is not attracted by 
a failing small business. 

The war has closed the European rparket for the Surinam < iim . 
fruits. Orchards had the appearance ol stark tragedy in ih< 
summer of 1941, with their uncut underbrush slowly sliding the 
trees. 

The future of the citrus industry in Surinam may not be o 
dark. Good fruit can be* produced at c ly low costs With 

1 Geographical Review. Ackerman op, ul. I'm. h 
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improvements in transporation because of bauxite shipments, new 
markets may develop. The United States could obtain a good and 
cheap supply of citrus fruits from Surinam, and if a relatively 
small amount were imported, the colony would benefit greatly. 

Animal Industry 

The animal industry struggles on under numerous environmen- 
tal handicaps, but in spite of all difficulties, there has been a steady 
increase in the animal population. Owing to this rise in domestic 
animal production the usual meat importation has decreased as 
a result. 

The chief disadvantages of the cattle industry are: 

1. Tropical diseases such as ticks give the cattle Texas Fever, 
hoof and mouth disease, Anthrax, tuberculosis, and others. 
There are no dipping tanks for controlling these ticks, and 
only some unsatisfactory spraying is practiced. 

2. Forage lacks proteins and mineral salts. The grasses are 
not so nutritious as the temperate grasses, and they are 
harsh and tough due to the high content of silica. 

The cattle are of poor quality. They have heavy frames 
and are difficult to fatten. Attempts have been made to 
improve their type, but imported European bulls die very 
rapidly. ^Fest Indian Zebu bulls bred with native cows 
produce a line which is more immune from Texas Fever 
but which has the undesirable hump characteristic of their 
kind. 

4. Poor transporation and slaughtering facilities: The gov- 
ernment slaughter-house handles all the meat for Parama- 
ribo, but there is the shocking situation of no refrigeration 
for storage of meat. 

5. Market for meat is rather small. The Javanese and British 
Indians eat very little meat in their diet. 

Pigs are rapidly becoming more important in the meat market. 

In the chapter on coconuts is explained already the situation. 
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Coronie is the center of the pig industry, and there the animals 
serve as scavengers. 

A close correlation may be noted between the increase ol 
British Indian population and the increase of cattle. 1 hi' I limlus 
do very well with the raising of cattle, although they do not caie 
to kill them. The Dutch cattle raisers outside of Paramaribo do 
not seem to be able to stand the competition of these British 
Indians. An accurate correlation of increase in all animals, cattle 
and pigs, along with greater rice production may also be noted. 
More draft animals are needed with the increasing rice polders 
being constructed, and in time more feed will then be provided 

Salt and smoked meat supplies are imported chiefly from Argon 
tina, but because of shipping difficulties during this war, imports 
of the meat have been greatly reduced. Consequently, salting and 
smoking of meat has been begun by Dr. Frickers and his stall. 

The dairy industry is very poorly developed. Poor type tows 
yield an average of only three litres of milk a day. Sanitation 
rules do not exist in Surinam, and the milk must be boiled in 
order to remove the px'obable germs it must contain. I he cost ol 
collecting the milk is high because of the very meager prodm l ion 
per farmer. The Kersten Company is now trying butter making, 
and natives are paid five to six cents a litre for milk by this eon 
cern. Most of the butter used by the population is imported in 
tins from Brazil. 

The price of milk has remained about the same the past lew 
years, but the meat prices have risen considerably. In 1941, mill, 
was ten to twelve cents per litre, and eight to ten cents from tin 
East Indians. In 1938, beef, living weight per pound, was twelve 
to sixteen cents a pound; in 1941, it was twenty-four to twenty sis 
cents. In 1938, pork, in living weight per pound, was twenty live 
cents; in 1941 it was forty cents. 
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